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ABSTRACT 

esearch eacommendatiéie on policy issues that have 
national scope and significance and that are appropriate for research 
. and development centers supported by the National Institute of . 
Education (NIE) are offered to the director of NIE. Five mission 
statements are presented for the following areas: policy and pupil 
performance, policy and school personnel, policy on education and 
employment, governance and educational policy, and translating 
research into educational improvement. The mission statements include 
information on the following: the nature of the. problem and its 
probable short- or long-term duration, the type of rdésearch that is 
-indicated for each mission, potential research topics and themes, 
résearch agendas, audiences and consumers for the center's research 
and development; challenges for policymakers over the next decade, 
new research that will be needed over the next decade, resources and , 
institutions that will be necessary to do the research, issues . 
pertaining to different levels of government, and public-private 
issues. Organizational concerns pertaining to the centers are also 
briefly discussed. In addition, two papers on technology and 
education are appended: "The Transfer of Knowledge ," by the Study 
Group for Educational Policy, and "Why Will the Computer Become the 
Dominant Educational Delivery System?" by Alfred Bork. (SW) 
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October 3, 1983 


Dr. Manvel Je Sutin, Director 
, National Institute scale 
Washington, -DCe * a] 
é 
Dear. De. Justiz: 


I am pleased, as dhatenan of the Center Study Group for Educational Policy, ,to 
transmit to you our final report, as unanimously endorsed by the 10 members of 


the Group. 


The Study Group believes that it has fultitiea the requirements that you 
outlined in your charge and in your opening comments to the Group in August. 
Certainly, all members would have desired more time to polish our final . 
report, but we are confident in regard to the substance. 


As Chairman, I do request that you pay particular attention to the 
Introduction. It states our belief in the importance of the initiative upon 
which you and the National Institute of Education have embarked. 


Any prolonged delay in the announced Lab and Center competition may have 
severe and lasting adverse consequences for the ability of the Institute to 
support timely and necessary research initiatives as described in our mission 
statements ‘and those of the other Study Groups. , 


We thank you for the opportunity to be of service and we look forward to the 
successful implementation of the Plan of Action. 


Sincerely, 


= . 


ad 


: Mark G. Yudof 
' Chairman. 
Center Study Group for 
Educational Policy 
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"History is not kind to idlers.* with these words, the National 
Commisaion on Excellence in Education described the educational policy dilemma 
facing the mechene The central problem is the improvement of student - 
performance in our schools. 

The National Institute of Education is the major educational research arm 

of the Pederal government. It is essential that the Institute revise the 
current directions of its research laboratories and centers, and stimulate new 
activities that concentrate upon the quality of educabiont 
ee regardless of race or class or economic status are 
entitled to a fair chance .and to the tools for developing 
their individual powers of mind and spirit to the utmost. 
* Phis promise means that all children...can hope to attain 
the mature and informed judgment needed to secure gainful 
employment, and to manage their own lives, thereby serving 
not only their own interests but also the progress of 
society itself. (National Commission on Excellence in 
Education) 
This is not a time for complacency. NIE must be on the cutting edge of 
research that identifies policies that will be supportive of the techniques, 
technology, educational climate, and school personnel needed to accomplish 
this objective. Educational policy, finance, and governance decisions will 
. either stifle or drive the quest for improved student performance. ‘the choice 
is ours. 

The Congress, the Department of Education, and the TRAELERES have chosen 
to open up the funding process for education labs and centers to a free 
competition for scarce national resources. We applaud this bold step. 

-- a well-publicized and open competition will bring forth a new era of 


national creativity, an opportunity that might well be missed if a 
"business as usual® attitude were taken; 


NIE must consider new cooperative alliances in the public and Bs Yane: 
, sectors as it establishes a research agenda reéponsive to its 
* statutory directives and to the education concerns of the nation; 


NIE must adédreas the declining confidence in education and present, 
findings that promise to promos educational ampcovemesty 


the findings need to be cesponsive to and usable by practitioners’ in 
the trenches, those responsible for the day-to-day operation of 


‘ education institutions. . . 


NIE must be a part of the solution to the problems of student performance 


“and public alarm about the quality of American sSuCRELON: It must do a number 


of things: ; 
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Tts cesearch agenda should include the enduring and critical issues 
raised by Beoee feports on the state of education =e America; 


NIE must ae the initiative in exploring new cetibits and 
alternatives for bringing the benefits of education to all--old and 


‘young, affluent and poor, majority and minority; 


NIE must overcome the traditional insularity.of education research 
and policymaking, and tap talented people from many siecigr sane and 
walks of life; Z 


NIE must promote inquiry into the contributions of business, labor, 
educators, and government, so that each, in the words of the Business- 
Higher Education Porum, may “perform those parts of the overall 
{educational] effort for which it is best suited;°* 


NIE must reexamine the question of the appropriate institutional 
framework for quality research, eschewing exclusive reliance on the 


. traditional model of large labs and centers; 


NIE must reenforce public recognition that there can be no 
improvement in the effectiveness of schools without corresponding 
changes in policies relating to teachers, programs, laws, funding 
arrangements and intergovernmental relations. 


If our nation is truly “at risk,°® we can expect no less from any research 


agency of government. 
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SUMMARY OF MISSION STATEMENTS ° 6 
The Study mote recommends the five aission SESEemeace summarized below. 
These Sacincanile ioiae for research are based on a ‘cine of ertterta: 
e National scope and significance of the issues | 
e Relevance to pupil performance and other fundamental objectives of a 
education 7 | 
.¥ ® Feasibility of research 
e Enduring nature of the issues. 
‘ Suitability for research in centers 
Several potential topics of great importance were oaitted because they fell 
outside of the ciel of the gia Group on Educational Policy, e.g., student 
learsing processes ‘and teacher trainizig. The recommended missions are: 
POLICY AND PUPIL PERFORMANCE .....cssccccscccscescecccssccscecescceccceee Pe 6 


For improvement in pupil performance to take place, changes need to be 


' made in schools’ governance, financing, personnel, and curricular 


- 


‘ arrangements. Research must explore the consequences of existing policies, as 
well as proposed policies, on pupil performance. This center will conduct 

eh ae for policymakers on the sorts of governmental policies that support’) 
or impede the drastion of sucresstul learning environments. 


POLICY AND SCHOOL PERSONNEL Sieh Cade Pa PKR Ne EE pe 14 


Student performance in school is affected by those who teach them. 
Teacher performance is influenced by teacher and administrator recruitment, 
retention, remuneration, and promotion policies. This center will examine 


existing and proposed personnel policies in relation to pupi} performance. 


| 


ajo 


o POLICY Ot EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT Coe eccecccccccesccccegcccccccccccceces Pe 27 


Schooling is widely believed to be the route to good jobs. While this may 
be true dee many cb lececboued youth, there are serious doubts about its truth 
for those who enter the workforce directly from secondary school. This center 
will address the basic questions of how education and training for employment 
are performed in inaviens how they influence future earnings and productivity, 
how education and training functions, are organized, financed, and managéd, and 
how the organizations thet perform these functions adapt to>changes in the 
Ladue aackat wall socdeed. : 7 
_ COVIRNANCE AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccces Po 39 

Education is the largest single expenditure in every state and most local 
communities. Effective school performance is shaped ultimately by the fiscal 
and governmental framework. Educational decisions are made by many levels and 
branches of government, and responsibility is divided between the private ‘and 
public sectors. This center will explore the iapact of different assignments . 
of decisionmaking authority on pupil performance, accountability to citizens, 
and public support of education. It will focus not only on the reciprocal 
relationships among entities, but also on policies and implementation 
. techniques across decisionmaking structures. : 

TRANSLATING RESEARCH INTO EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT ...ccccccccccescccccees Po SZ 

This center will study factors that facilitate or impede the 
interpretation, dissemination, eideretedlingy acceptance, and. one of 
educational research for the purpose of improving educational policy and 
practice. It will explore the many influences that affect the transmission of 


- yesearch results to potential users and the willingness and capacity of such 


users to take research into account in their work. 


aie : | | 
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"ss MESSTOM STATEMENT 
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Summary of Mission: 4 ta 


Schools are charged with many responsibilities. ‘But the central ‘tank RE 
the Nation's schools, today and in the past, is pupil Rare nennen re : . 
particularly the transmission of basic skills in reading and weiting,. ae 
mathematics, science, social studies, and-=inereasingly of late—-computer . 
literacy. Pupil performance is what the citizenry expects of ‘the schools. It. 
is the task on which the schools are ultimately judged as successful or not 
successful. 


‘ 
Por improvement to take place, changes need to be nade. in the schools, and 
in their governance, financing, personnel, wie curricular arrangements. In ; 
order to effect meaningful change in the schools, we need to know not only the 
consequences for pupil performance of existing policies, but also the new 
policy requirements needed to implement reforms that will lead to improved 


pupil performance. We need to learn what sorts of policies support, and what 


sorts of policies work against, the creation and nurturance of successful 


learning environments. 


: 5 —————— ar ei : 
what is_ the Problem? ee 
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The past several] months have seen the issuance of reports on the state of 


American education. A mounting body of evidence and opinion now suggests that 
e _ ‘ \ 
schools are not meeting public expectations. ‘ 


¢ . ey 


e when it comes to pupil performance, particularly to the 
acquisition of basic skills by American students, the 
schools are in trouble. As the National Commission on 
Excellence Report put it: °...the educational foundations 
of our society are being eroded by a rising tide of ” 

. mediocrity... 


The problem--how to ensure pupil performance--has been raised to the level of 
a national issue and’ given Nationwide visibility by these several reports. 
Policymakers at all levels of government~--even before the release of these 
reports—attempted to respond to this crisis. In some cases, this has led to 
increased centralization of direction and control and to more uniformity. Por 
example, several local distri¢ts and states have established educational 
standards and objectives along with requirements for passage of mininal 
competency tests as prerequisites to promotion and high school: graduation. In 
other cases, the results have led to decentralization of direction and control 
and to variability in curriculum and instructional méthodologien; Por 
example, many local districts have established alternative programs and 


e ] 
schools. 


Will _the Problem Continue To Be Important? 

Pupil pee Rene is an enduring problem. Past experience suggests that 
no quick and facile solutions are available. The development and 
implementation of successful curricular programs, improving Sectoumance across 
a diverse population of students is a complex, difficult, and long-term task. 
“There can be no changes in pupil performance, in the effectiveness of schools, 
without changes in public policy, that is, legislators, state boards, chief 
state school officers, superintendents, local school boards, principals, and 


other education policymakers need to establish the fiscal, organizational, and 
pg 
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goveranental framework for excellence. But for these efforts to succeed, we 
need to know what sorts of governmental policies support, and what sorts of 
policies work against, the creation of successful learning environments. 


What Major Lines of Research Are Needed? 

What is called for are lines of research that explore the full range of 
policy options relating to improving sant performance. The scope of inquiry 
should include (1) policy actions at all three levels of government (vertical). 
and across levels of government (horizontal), e.g., local board action, state 
judicial action,’ state aduinistrative action, state legislative action, 
congressional action, etc.; (2) attention to both substantive and procedural 
policies, to distributive, regulatory, self-regulatory, and redistributive 
policies, to material and symbolic policies, to policies dealing with both 
collective and private goods; (3) consideration of barriers and obstacles to 
achieving policy objectives; (4) consideration of policy as both sa, 
independent and dependent variable—the fagack of policy on the correlates of 
pupil performance, as well as the manner in which policy environments 
favorable or unfavorable to pupil performance develop; and (5) investigation 
of policy ‘sities and policy outcomes, not only what governments do but also 


,what changes result-—intended and imintended—as a result of what governments 


ry 


do. 
The research should go beyond simple descriptive research—although that 


may be an important element in the larger picture. Inquiry should include a 


both quantitative and qualitative approaches. Research should be 


= al 
. ’ a 2 : ae 
hypothesis-driven as well as -hypothesis-generating, experimental as vell as 
post facto, cross-sectional and longitudinal. It should also draw on a broad 


range of disciplines and fields of study. . 


existing bodies of research focus on pupil performance and public 


ing, and theese: literatures will need to be explored. The former 
includes work done on teacher effectiveness, school and program 
effectiveness, mastery learning, competency-based dnstruction, alternative 
schools, motivation and incentives, parental choice and involvement. The 
latter includes the rich literature on policy saalyete—parttentacly those 
works that focus on the explanation of policy, that use secial scientific 
methodology to examine the causes and consequences of public policy, and that 


attempt to develop reliable general theories. 


Researchers need to acknowlege that schooling policy is not the same as 
educational policy, but rather a significant subset of it. Educational policy 
itself is not the same as public policy, rather it is inextricably linked to 
al, economic, housing, immigration, and other policies. Researchers need 


to acknowledge the existence of this broader and richer framework. Most 


directly with schooling. This suggests ‘strongly the need for research that 


draws on political science, sociology, economics, law, education, ‘and go on. 


The research agenda also must be built around a unifying theme, rather . 
than being just a collection of individual, ad hoc studies. For example, it 
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" might concern itsel? primarily 
ea APD .2, we. Gaels 
“achievesent. tests for a number Soe eee purposes. . 


“ “spotictes: on pupil perf 


Z 9 SETAE, lines of inquiry: 
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Jy the increasing use of standardized e 


Potential Reseai ch: 
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A research agedda on pupil performance and public policy might pursue two j 


(1)° ‘Fesedech on the consequences of existing 


: designed primarily for classroom use eat 


. and state. agencies Anereasingly, are using achievement tests 


~ on. ‘school and classroom effectiveness, (b) allocate state 


compensatory funds to local senco? districts, (ec) evaluate 


students fot. ‘eenadtaeion, and (£) certity high’ school completion 


or “grade ‘promotion, 


teacher eft gotivencss; (a) accredit ara (e) classify 


what are cost and benefits of such use? 


Under what otrdunstances does the Plorida approach, i.e, a 
-state test to cettiey high school graduation, lead to improved 


| pérformance for’ ‘all ‘pupils? “Under what circumstances does a 


decentralized ppptoach, 1.@e, leaving major direction ‘and 


contre of testing to cata decisionnakérs, lead to improved 


“/ 


? 
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(a) provide evidence 
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performance? What is the range of. options available for use of 


achievement test peeales to aad ‘resources? What is the 
range of possible. ‘outcones-+intended and unintended--of using 


test results in the evaluation of teachers? * 


Research is needed in’ the effects of collective bargaining on. 
‘School Climate. Under. what circumstances does the collective 


bargaining process nurture a positive school climate? work 
-against; a positive school climate? under what circumstances do 
‘collective bargaining agreements promote needed independence and 
autonomy at the building level? Help or hinder the exercise of 


instructional leadership by building principals? P oa 


ee 
Performance 


e nessirat is needed on the political, economic, “social and” 1eg gal 
policy requirements for initiating geform in the schools. what 
are the major legal constraints ‘to extending the school year to ~~ fe3 “ 
200 days? What accommodations will be necessary in the 
“collective bargaining process? What is the range of funding 
opei sae available to support an <ctandes school year? an 

Nextended school day? na 


|. establishment of standards: and objectives be more effective than 


a 


; | 
academically ettect ive’ schools,/ that is, schools that exhibit 


high staff eapentatsons and notale, a considerable oars of 

moneeon by the stare over instructional and training dictslenn 

in the school, clear leaderebip from the principal, clear goals 

for the school, and a sense of order: in ene school. Under what % 
SSE Une eRoSE is leadership aoa iiecmpey at the building level 
promoted? .Tnhibited? What policies are necessary to set in 

place the organizational and structural variables associated 


with academically effective schools? 


Research is needed in Alterfative Learning Bnvizonments. what 
have ve learned about pupil performance from our experiences — 
with alternative echouia?’ tous pupil performance improve under 
certain sets of “alternative? ‘conditions for certain groups of 
pupils? Is ig agg a with improved pupil 
performance? Do “early out" programs enbance pupil 

per tcenande? Are there new and nontraditional forms of ‘ 
schooling that ai promise for improved performance? What : 
policies nurture the creation of such alternatives? whee 


policies impede, obstruct, or pkohibit. the creation of ‘new and 


promising, but nontraditional, pupil learning ‘environments? 


levels. Under vhat- circumstances might state level 


local level establishment? Under what circumstances are 
“aymbotic policy sitions at the state level conducive to or 
i fe «€ 


necessary for effective policy actions at the local level? 


‘ 
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Summary of Mission: ; 


Students’ performance in school is affected by those who teach them. 


Teachers’ caine gals can be influenced by the quality of supervision, 


assistance, and support they receive from school administrators and other 


personnel. Therefore, the present ariain in the quality of the school 


4) 


workforce is alarming: 


e Too few qualified —- wish to become teachers, and the reported 


academic quality of prospective teachers is declining. 
e Opportunities tor women and minorities in other professions have : 
caused cicaton to lose seca ictaiore’ important pools of able and 


dedicated people. 


ae 


® Especially in mathematics and science, school districts report 
shortages of persons prepared to teach, and lose qualified teachers 


to jobs in business and industry. ‘ 


e Concern about professional standards, low morale, and *burnout® 


¥ 


plague both teachers: and administrators. 


4 


e There is anriety about administrators ability a manage school 


{ 


personnel effectively. 
This Center will focus upon a coordinated program of policy research 


studies concerning the recruitment, retention, pemnree Shree and career 


development of school personnel, particularly teachers and administrators. 


Ration ale : 


Throughout the history of schools, the teacher has been the central and 


often the only figure in ‘the workforce Of education. 


Most people believe that 


@ individual teacher’ 's personal characteristics and role remain the key to. 


ood ‘education, regardless of che bureaucratization of school aratens and 
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recent changes in the relationships of. teachers to administrators and to 
school board members. Supervision of the daily work of teachers is widely 
thought to be episodic and inadequately informed. ince, issues. concerning 
who teaches and who remains in teaching are seen as Vitally important to the 
functioning of the schools, to efforts to improve pupil achievement and 
behavior, to regaining public confidence in schooling, and to the well-being 
of teachers themselves. | | 7 

The position of head teacher in the early graded-schools of the nation 
evolved in the past century to that of building principal, district 
superintendent, supervisor, and central office specialist. Virtually all 
school administrators still begin their careers as teachers. The growth in 
numbers of school adainisteators has been spurred an recent years by federal 
and state esac with their se atlnas ainteceing, and evaluation 
requirements. ’ some research has identified principals as pivotal figures ‘in 
establishing a favorable climate for leatning in individual schools, and 
superintendents are reported to be the crucial actors in the introduction of 
education innovations. . Yet there are alsd-those who think administrators are 
too numerous, ineffective, and misdirected in their work. There are queationn: 
about whether the administrators hired and promoted in the hectic "baby boon® 
years were as well selected and qualified as their predecessors. 

Personnel costs have been the Largest item.in the budgets of local school 
districts. Distributions of costs have been increasingly affected by the new 
staffing patterns that emerged with the introduction of teacher aides, 
resource teachers, and other specialiste. *Pull-out programs® are now both 
common and controversial; we know little about whether these outhecne change 


pupil achievement and how eiaiarial: organize their time and tasks, or if staff 


. morale and achat silalantcg relations are improved. Laws and regulations 
ey oy 3 oY om ? 4 o 


increasingly affect school personnel, ineluding those in nonpublic schools, 
but with: what results? How do student-teachers and classroom aides figure in 
career developeent, job satisfaction, and the teacher status picture? 
Policymakers have already begun to respond to wide public interest in the | 
probleag ‘of teacher quality, crucial shortages of trained teachers in key 
teaching fields, Facelli Enews of teachers from business and industry, tenure, \ 
termination, and other matters. Various states have passed laws mandating. . 
* competency testing? of prospective teachers in the basic skills and in their 
knowledge of subject matter. Proposals have surfaced to respond to market 
forces by dieterential salary. schedules and by recruiting persons wishing only 
short-term careers in education. There are plans for “master teacher® status 
and advancement through teaching by established ranks; these have implications 
for sdlary differentials and presumably for staff development, curriculum 
leadership, and attraction to and retention in teaching of able and ambitious 
persons. In a singie bill passed in mid-1983 (Senate Bill 813, the 
Hughes-Hart Education Reform Act), california changed its provisions to j 
disniss sematioairy teachers, ‘mandated teacher eelicensing , 5 years, 
cr¢ated a category of "Mentor Teachers,* authorized districts to hire 
noncredentialed teachers under a "Teacher ‘prainee Certificate" provision, 
funded higher salaries for beginning teachers, lengthened the school day and 
year-~these among many other provisions. pbteced of implementation of these 


provisions and chair Roowapie detects ‘need study and assessment. 


aah now significant opporeeniclan to consider policy fcc 4 the a 
mJ 8 


and 1seos, "significant changes in baie duties were caused by the ot of 


. federal: and state mandates. for ‘monitoring and ‘reporting on proge 
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and by the growth of collective bargain{ng. Arguments are being heard for bar 
examination ioe estate licensing of school administrators, beyond which 
individual districts night ‘impose additional requirements of training and 

si aenaons There is pressure from destsmatioeul organizations to offer ‘their 
programs as alternatives to, the certification prograns: of institutions of 
higher education. Teachers! organizations may seek sereicisation in screening 
candidates for administrative poditions, and they have an interest in state 
“Laws Leguiating the ratio of administrators to teachers./ 

Even without the current SiatbAESEY of these issues, partly because of 
ngtionaliy - distributed reports, we find’ that a program of SOpe ti REE et research 
into key dimensions of the education WOEKEGECE, and actendeat policy analysis, 
to be both’ an essential .% unprecedented mission of educational research, of 
enduring and national importance. We propose mult {disciplinary and 
cross-professional Bradlee: including bue a limited to the special 
perspectives of labor-force economics, manpower planning, demography, 


political science (especially of state governments), sociology of 


_ organizations, history, labor-management ‘relations, occupational psychology 


and sociology, and public-sector economics. “We see scholars and trainers in 
teacher and administrator education collaborating with those in business 
schools, public-sector management ecigiaed; public policy shcools, and perhaps 
keveiving other professional schools’ specialists in the manpower and career | 
Seveiopeen issues of the social welfare, nursing, and health professions 
Scope of the Hission:. 

We have explicitly chosen to focus this mission on recruitment, retention, 


remuneration, and. career development of school personnel. The scope of our 


work excludes two. important and related areas: (1) the preparation of teachers . 


and adainistratocs in peaeeevice and. inservice programs and (2) the behaviors 
; ha 
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and performances of teachers and administrators in their jobs. There is a 
sessdsths and development tradition in each of these areas; work is ongoing. 
The topics fall vithin the scope of other study groups. 
The State of the Research: 

Comprehensive research on recruituent to teaching is limited and outdated, 
much of it done in the 1950s ‘and 1960s —_ extreme teacher shortages caused 
40 percent or more of college and wadvexeity undergraduates to declare 
theasel ves potential teachers. Recent, spotty eesaatch on the characteristics 
of the shrinking applicant pool indicates declining numbers and commitments, 
and lower ‘aeatenie. qualifications. Research is needed on the ae of rising 
public concern and _poliey initiatives on self-selection and recruitment 
processes. More is known about being prepared for teaching than about those 
who complete, who are employed, and who persist for given periods of time. 
NIE baa recently issued an. RYP on the subject of teacher selection and how 
ealected school districts attract ,, choose,. and ‘assign new. teachers; it could 


yield useful descriptive data and coer rane for this: Center aiteton, Little is 


known about the characteristics and career patterns. -of nonpublic school 
teachers, the differences betven ‘che secidiad and. church-connected ectore, and 
‘about movements of teachers between the public and nonpublic schools. 


Patterns for recruitment into school administration are. not veo through 


\ 


tic and comprehensive research. “Much the seme can be said for ee 


dimensi ‘of remuneration, retention, and career developeant. stace are 


Fad 


" . isolated studies on who taaens teachi job ~ 


andthe reasons given, ‘ me 
satisfaction (whch show women and ‘elementary school teachers more satisfied, 
than men and secomiary school teachers) , indicators of the importance: of 


ere raards in the ‘structures of teaching, the different ea of 


teaching and administrative dence for men and women administrators, the 


major career patterns of school superintendents (published in 1960),. and the. . 
career aspirations of candidates for administrative positions. Many of. the Pr 
conditions of work in education and the respect and eral of the 
profession have cha since this research was done. A career in education 
was once 4 path: of ard social mobility for successive groups in the 

” population; has it’ ceased to be that and, * 80, what alternative attractions’ 


can be constricted by: policymakers? 


The collection and standardization of data on the education workforce are 
badly needed: Longitudinal data on individuals are particularly essential in 
order to assess the workings of peitcis aimed at promoting the effective 


i recruitaent, adequate rencsetation, retention, and career development of the 


} 
ie 


f 


| 
} 


fi 
} 


; elsewhere, are considered, enacted, funded, and (we hope) evaluated. 


Rese. arch Agenda: 


more talented and competent school personnel. Comprehensive information 
conection analysis, and dissemination systems are especially oceans at 
the evens of the individual state where policy options, if generated 


| 

Issues in Recr 1t_to Teachi School Administration: | 
(a) Supply and demand in the context of labor market trends, demographic 

paanven, and “higher-education variables-1ike cost, financial aid, admission 


| svantazaaz anticipatory socialization: of prospective teachers, and booth 


] resources. What would be deqnized in the way of tuition grants, Loane, 


diiaeten for student-teachers ~ ‘administrative interns, and nonmonetary 


inducement for, education careers ” bo: compete . with other fields where 


or ania salaries and career Sdvancement, aa be better? What evi 


be the general and specific effects of state or federal programs of selective 


financial aid? 
(b) Social and academic characteristics of those who have entered and are 


entering training, ‘completing programs, and securing positions as beginning | 
‘eeachers and administrators. Relationship of economic background, race, 
ethnicity, gender, academic aptitude, patterns of psychological interests and 
motivations, and college and university standing to entry and persistence, 
choice of institution for professional preparation, performance in the 


program, relative achievement on screening and competency tests, and selection 


of positions. Local 


rating through "networks. ° at are the cost-benefits 


1 superintendents have long been selected through 
‘personal influence Vee 


of this historic cern, expecially on opportunities for women, minorities, 
persons with nonstandard backgrounds? What are the realistic options?: 
2 tigi would el short- and leng-term effects for different population 
groupe and att ent professional-training institutiona of expanded 
probiciency examinations as barriers to admission. into training, and higher 
standards foe /passqge? How do eneee effects compare with effects on public 
* attitudes, - images of school careers among recruitment pools, morale anon 
experienced teachers and administrators, attitudes of school board members? 
What if such tests were extended to the alrdady ‘credentialed and experienced 
workforce, including administrators, counselors, and other personnel as well 


as to classroom teachers?. 


tssues_in the Certification of Teachers ‘and Administrators: 


(a) Potr-and-five year programs as they influence recruitment, completion, 
a entry, and persistence in teaching, experience with * emergency credentials” 
- and special waivers and their *1essons* for the employment and regulation of 


nonregular, nonlicensed teachers and administrators. Relicensing 
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ho 
requirements. What ia, for ixsagle; the optimal governmental arrangement for 
securing and supervising teachers on loan from the private sector or using 
graduate students in, shortage fields to conch part-time? 

(b) The composition of licensing boards and commissions in abate and 
their relation to policies on teacher and administrator preparation and . 
licensing, growth of mitigation of professionalisn, and relations ee ee the 
different sectors of the education *establishment.° Does the greater . 
authority given to “representatives of the public® contribute to the 
*de-professionalization® of education, .and with what consequences? 


Issues in the Rewaneraeion “of School" Péetsonnel: 


(a) Reconsideration of. the operations of the éingle-salary schedule for 
elenentary and secondary school teachers, teachers in different fields, ana’ 
men and women teachers. What if this principle were voided by installing 
differential pay, based on market factors and/or merit pay programs? what 
would be its probable effects on selective recruitment, retention, and career 
development and on the general economic position of the teaching force? How 
does the tenure systen operate, as a forn of nonmonetary reward and what would 
be tiie cost-benefits of a different system? . - ; 4 

(b) Policy options in laproving salaries for beginning teachers or for 
mid-career teachers, appiications to teachers of the salary practices of 


school administration, and the extra pay for extra work strategy. What would 


_ be the consequences. for recruitment, retention, and career Savas opeene of 


changing the | common practice of ‘concentrating salary gains in the first 12 or 
so years of professional service? What would be the effects on. recruitment of 
adninistrators if, changes were made in the reward structure of penne 


Yesues in Retention and Careet Develops 


(a) Retraining needs and transfer drcangenente generated by the 


co-existence of eelective shortages and reductio in-forces due to school 


AN . 


\v 


in school governance, and school-community relations. What are the relative 


teacher-to-administrator mobility compared to stability of the workforce 


‘Sbilective bargaining lawa and id practices and organizational activity on career 


° development, pmits opinion, and _ legislative behavior in these ateas? 


} ee 


closures, \shifts in enrollment patterns among school subjects, and changes in 
government-mandated programs. What are the cost-benefits of funding policies 
to promote participation in teacher centers, summer sessions, sabbaticals, and 
subsidized: internships in schools, classroons, and central offices? 

(b) Proposals to establish ranks or “career ladders® within teaching in 
order ‘to differentiate the workforce in reward, ik ce and status, 
establishing incentives to develop teacher leadership in preservice and 
inservice activities, curriculum revision projects, induction of new teachers, 


professional association and union work, teacher-administrator collaboration 
advantages of “eased entry” and the historical patterns of high turnover and 


through retention policies? a 

( ¢), Opportunities for greater-teacher autonomy, conditions of work, the 
workplace, enetiva sepa: the local sean of nonpublic schools, and x 
other nonsalary factors operating on retention, mobility, _ job 
satisfaction. How do factors like class and school ‘size and school location 
relate to morale =“ a acaini at different stages “in the careers of 


cenchars and administrators? What have ‘been the relative effects of 


Audiences _and_ Consune #. fot the ‘Center's’ Research: and Development: 

The policy research, policy analysis; and policy hypotheses or 
recommendations a by the proposed Center will nave numerous audiences 
amnion are vitally concerned with issues of the workforce for education. They: 
include, policymakers at the "federat level; menbers and staff of state 42 z, 


legislatures; state dépaxtaiays of education, coordinating boards, and 


, ‘ 4 2 * 
e . ’ 
‘ f 3 4 0 


Prosposed Organizational Form: | 


‘programmatically integrated. ‘Because of, (1) the particular constellation of 
issues and needed resources for the research agenda and (2) the inadequacies 


7 5 ae : ae 
: he He Fs ' a , oe te W 
ys 4% ge, ee 


licensing commissions; local boards of education and their state and national? an 
associations; faculty and administrators in teacher education departments and 
their college and university-wide administrations; teacher and administator 
organizations at the national, state, and local Aavelay Lancers in teacher 

._ centers, teacher shelters, and teacher netvorks like the Bay Area ‘and National 
Writing ‘Projects; the. "education councils and organizations of business and” = . 
industry; and test producers. nore ‘OF less; interest will also be shown by 
the media, parent-teacher ~organizations, civil rights organizations, 


‘taxpayers’ organizations, ‘and onpublic school ae ; ae | 


The reseerch avente proposed for thie research and denbiccasat center is 
of national iaportance, long-term, multidisciplinary, and capable of being 


and problems associated with existing R&D center organizational forms, -it is 


Fp eNO 


proposed that a different model be followed: the disaggregated or "spin-off*. 
| Assuming .a S-year contract 9 See NIE and the designated offeror, the — 
i ila ser eoaanent is suggested and rationale given: 
“YEAR own: Concentration at a single institution of the senior staff 
(Principal Invest igator/Director and satellite Centers Heads of 
Research), Selection: the: most Pompetent and knowledgeable, 
researchers and policy analysts from the nation's resources, 
pore from aifeerent universities and, ‘desirably, including ‘also 
qualified individuais from. corporations, professional ee 
associations, state agencies, etc., who are competent in 
research ‘design and policy research. / By means of, 1-year leaves 
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.. ye ce oe te absence fron their ‘hone ; siecle’ a * bases, an m outstanding ! . 4 

pe ate aN .. body: of asociates ‘can be assenbled. in, o one place. the. ° : ; a? 0 

a a attractions to angage peers in such a collaboration should be, 
= : Snaiderable... Task?” fo develop the’ cesearch plan, in detail, ee: 


eae ms — sncluding . the allocation of assignaents and fesources, Neh ool ee 


| : developsest of timetables, ‘establishing procedures for ee a : ' 


F: _ ’ ug communication of information on ee in progress, ete. en aS : wy 
: rr | - aa 
2 ee i POUR:. .. ‘Pursaie of ‘the research plan: ac ‘satellite centers, ‘each, entec ae - * 
. 7 . * ist _ the direction of a ‘research need, with the involvement of ‘Juntoe" are 
\ a, cate, the employment of graduate students, ottecing. of research . ‘ : sa 
.., | . & | a colloquia and seminars, etc. i Pon Sa Miele = - Pe, re urs 
re Been subcontracted Projects nay also be done in this oe the 
a . | 7 7 v Principal Investigator ‘at: the Center. site would direct. Fesearch . es : 
les a » he 00 an, indicated » part of the. nora plan, communicate with. heads, : o a 
: te . 2 of satellite Center projects, facilitate Satellite center, - hk 
2 3 a Se contracts,” and ‘convene an annual or semiannual meeting to see, - i” *y 
: Z Or SS tem - 2 en and assess work th progress.  geccetariat and other ovate . - ; ey 


einen  be-located whece-the resaargh "te betoy” sont ot atta eaneites 


are) 
ie eT or “weds atthe center site vould be mintsal ercepe: in reas One and” 


f ae 
Cae mete tennnnn _.petiong 4 in year, Lin agees Metin Sti CN os 
pe Dee | the location of satellite Centers and their. ‘agendas, and ‘the ia oY 
‘ oo ; : determination of ehete ‘sejot participants, would be ‘based ice Oi . “a 
Se fit FE “undue boncentrations of, talents ana’ ineraiediplinazy. Ae 
2 ba? . . eke 3 =: » Anterograntzationel resources. Por. ‘tzample; the research Mes os e a ‘ 
2 ie ae te as | 2, a - 2 component tcvening:iapon. recruitment issues might be located es - / : a 
pr i ty wees where, there is a. constellation ia various departnente, se, ae neg 
a os re, : -_ _Anedeates, ‘eofesstonal shoots jana ‘other organizations, that , | ae an, : 
i an ae a ae Ce tae eee 1. ie : a 
ewe ei oe eo ae 


include labor market economists epecializing in’ public-sector 
mofeyme, occupational peychologiste, historians specializing’ 
in the. education workforce, and teacher educators doing 
extensive longitudinal research. : ths Re. o ; 
YBAR FIVE: Report writing, determination ‘ef policy bypotheses and | 
Wa” recommendations, and dissemination activities, coordinated at 
the Center site, with occasional meeting of Satellite Center 
beads as necessary. Planaiog of transfer of work to networking 
systens, a special Sieecoee Group in the American Educational 
ie | “, ‘Research Association, ete. 
| (the chiet serits of this model are these: cry Tt allows access to the 
a a __ best talent throughout ‘the professional staff’ because it does not coquice a 
a. ee  seyeat physical: ecaemiicenita in one place | and unduly disrupt people’ 8 
| professional Lives, (2) Tt recognizes that the most pertinent ancillary 
: a resources (as in schools ot public Polley, tay, business, and subspecialites 
c ia colleges and schools of education) ace also gevgeaphiontiy’ scattered; (3) . 
i ‘ ‘ rk e tte builds up centers of research and dissemination and bodies of collaborating 
4 - Researchers, ‘graduate students, policymakers” and policy professionals, ‘and 
f1elé protessionaie_1n- various. locations... rhic“bas-the. potential. LOR een remaaianonenietnnayin 
4 z “continuing research and development after the Center's mission is comeh eres He 
ee ___ pemotto diseenination nore widely, and and | enbancing the y dissemination that as 
- comes through networking; (4). tt holds more. ‘potential for, broadening esearch 
, competence and expertise io the national educational research commuaity then 


, “toes concentration, in a single location ‘throughout, ince te deploys research ., 


er OS ince several existing research and research-tcaining channels while promoting’ ° 
. ? 2 “fe, h ; : 
ra ‘new alliances at the Satellite Centers. ms | 
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MISSION STATEMENT 
\ . i 4 
“.- POLECY OW EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Mission Summary 


“this statement proposes a research center on education and enployment. 
sain center. wilt address the bas [ geese tone of aime ‘education and training for 


suolorasel are performed in: society, how “influence future qarnlaga, and a 
. productivity, how the ‘education and training functions are organized ‘and a at . . 
financed, and how the organizations that perce these functions adapt to 
changes in the labor market and pocleny The Fesearch agenda for the peeeanes, 
‘center will address reward structures for poncol Lege bound youth, deecriptive 
research and nodel-but ding on the organization. of. education and training, ‘and 
empirical teats of competing models of ‘labor entry, mobility, and success. | 
The ‘center will require a genuinely: interaisctplinary staff. ‘Funding for. the 
center should take account of. the need for new data ‘collection on certain on | we 


»yY mn 


topics, The center could be organized tener | as a single, ‘centralized unit or 


i flbbeninh yerent a eee aya t: 


as a network ck of fe senolare te Z} ferent locassone. soLLaborating around a.com 
set of topics. . ‘ 7 


4 
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. 5 se a , sree etait dohpiceereneovraty a preeminhaage crete welch appnantie eal why phen 
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. ‘por many years, we. have told our - youth that senooting is the route to good £. 
‘Jobs. ‘ While that may be true for many coliege-bound youth, there are serious 
Goubes about whether te is: true. for those who enter the work force directly 


_ froa secondary ‘school, _ These young people face a set of. ‘epportont tins, that is 


a og b t 7 ag 


re 
——_. 
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neither as clearly defined nor as well organized as that for college-bound 


youth. 


_ connection between education and work. 


the challenge of the next decade is to make the rewards of education 
and work a realipy for ‘young ‘People who may not nok a yaitegs education. ent 
part of this. challenge Lies in research neue to saplore more fully the: 


= 


The relationship between: earning and work. ies one’ of the most veal 


@ 


4 4 


; problens of our. society. phie problem. takes. a tranber of fore: ¥ 
‘complaints from. croloyacs about. the preparation of young people " e- : 


applying for Jober, oe 


ae uncertainty n005 abocaece: oy what they should be teaching; 
z- alienation omy a segment of the youth population who peevictoaes ° 


fully in neither school not, the workforce; 
expectations about . success 5 that ace “unfulfilled br career. 


opportunities; and 


unemployment and lose productivity « among. adult workers steaming ‘trom om 


- Anadequate ‘training eat retraining to lage changes in the economy. 


As the economy and the composition. of soctety ‘change, the relationship. . : 


hetvean learning and work also changes. New sequent of the population enter 
= seinen sents etanngpitbetinsasn inant BARE Nth mentee an 
= ~~ tie "labor force, new skill requirements develop, new ‘expectations arise about, 


the. relationship between school ing and work, and new ideas are advanced ‘about 


rarer cot 


the role of policies;“ markets; “an “eegantiattons i in i determining employnent: and +; 


productivity. | To a large deqree, our ability as a society to ‘anticipate and a 


respond to these changes depends on a strong base of research about the ¥ 


“relationship, between ‘earning and work. ° ge Se tae ; 
Research on learning and work addresses the broad questions of 
af 


_ Bow: are. education ana training ‘pietorusd “tn society? ° 
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“ ta 
‘How do. education and training influence the employment and 
productivity of ‘young oe and adules? * eS 


"la 


ames pi eemepreten ae ys 4 shane weep tne > oma abe: errs 


e@ Bow does schooling influence young peoples’ entry to the labor . torcer - : 
© How are education and training financed and organized across the 
array of local institutions that pertom these functions? ,. 
© How do different types of organizations affect the employment. of ak 
; young people and adults? af oth ke - 
e are there alternative employment mechenions ‘chat provide ; , 
opportunities for noncol Lege-bound youth comparable to thosenoew 2 
employed by college-bound youth? is | ; : 
@ How do schools, eaployecs, and other organizations adapt to changes. Sate ’ 
in the labor market and the composition, of society? | by var 
The major problem is eaphat ically, hot how to make. schools. work more 
effectively by. thenselves,, ‘but how to make the whole array of policies and : . ay ee 
“organizations that affect access to the labor market work. better. ‘gor young 
people and for adults who need retrataing. bay ay: 
Will_the Problen continue to be I Important Over the Next Decade? 
. the evidence: is strong that the relationship between learning and. work 
will continue to be an important’ policy issue over the next decade. . 
© bs than 50 percent. of, young people. between n_16_and_19_ veers. of age. inh 
are engaged in school and work at the sane time. By their attitudes le 
and behavior, young people are signalling to society that: they a 


ace aps ate natn einen adr Mr 9 


sesevtnetnmtatistnentsrtcrrten nen nn remitted THRASH AMIE AB ALeN ATa = 
eee both work and school as important, and they expect to do both. hy, 

Vn e the school drop-out rate, between the ninth and 12th. grades, is re: 
estimated to be 28 ‘pecoenk ‘for the nation as a whole, and in the , , a ? 
; ‘range of 45 to 50 ‘secbeak in large urban ‘cheer systems. a | " : 


- sabscantiai eee of the present youth population \ will enter the 


~ 


labor force itheut. conventional. educational 


credentials, which suggests continued problens of teaining and 
retraining as these people necows ‘eautes., ; oo 
e ‘About ‘hale the new jobs created in any given year are in firms thee 
in will not exist 2 years. ‘later. ‘the more. active the econamy, the more Ba 
| important are Labor: market skills that, can be transferred from one - | | : 
fem to another, ‘and the more the health of the economy depends on ia 

institutions ‘chat smooth | the ‘transition ‘from one job to saokhar’ " 
© Labor force: ‘participation over the last decade has tieen dramatically 

(among! minority and ponminoriey: females, , it has renained stable tor 
aha a3 nonminority males, and it has declined foc minority males, These — 
fo changes in the compat eton of. a workforce portend changes in the ier au 
relationship between chilérearing “ana work mad persistent problens | 
- 5. along ans aectteatiy. selorel:, 


; The major challenge Pare policymakers over» “the next aecane is how to — 
make the loosely-organised system of policies and institutions ‘that work on . 
the peoples of. learning and work more See ‘to the demands of. the econosy ., 


‘and society.’ Policy has a number et ‘effects ‘on learning and work, some of me 
oat RO see NM cicisecla aeadaeeien trib sephirietrb ten 


stoneitbementn ar “hgh ‘ase taanded smd ne of uhleh” ar are. unintended.” Understanding how policy ¢ 
“works is the firet step. to under stand how 1¢ might be improved. ia 3 Bo 
Policy attects the relationship between learding and work “an a. number of «.. 
2 ee ee ee | 
| . te sets basic constraints in on wages, hours, and conditions; - 


1 


+ @ Fs creates new institutional structures or reinforces eaten ones; 


a iis ; 4 ; . : ° a ; 
@ It directs employers’ hiring decisions toward certain types of people . 


ie ; by offering. positive incentives, or, introducing constraints; : , a 
@ Tt directs education : and ‘training ae certain skills and certain copke | 

of people by providing subsidies to individuals and organizations, — | 
these functions are performed onder «. variety of different statutory «5 — ; - 


authorities, implemented by a complex. array of organizations, working at all hi 
levels of -governsent. the policies include dnatitutional subsidies through ' 
grants ‘to state and ‘Jocal governsent, exployer = credite, loans and grants) : os ze 


to individuals, bear an to enploynent services, and regulations. the result 
/. of these policies is 2 highly fragnented asia balkanized. eet of ~ °. 
institutions—regulatory agencies, public and private enploynent secvices, . 
high schools, public and proprietary ‘vocational schools, community’ colleges, | . 
pablic and private community-based organizations, ‘and voluntary organizations. 
| Many attempts have been nade, over. the past 20 years, or 80, “to improve the 
performance of these policies, often with limited success. “the problens 
. created by these policies, and Anstitutions will not go away of their own © 
is accord. They require sustained attention by policymakers and careful | “scrutiny 
~—~ssw by -tagearehers:~ARong’the"aajoe questions ts’ be idressed ace are nT areal 
| e Do bosctiie oad on wages, ‘hours, and woriting conditions ereate i - : 
selene ee -~-taincentives. foc employers. to- invest in-workplace-training?~ or; oo a 
. alternatively, at what level do. the ‘costs of regulations, in terns of i 
ne -. oo Lost opportunities for training, begin to outweigh their beneeits, in 
a terms of protection for. target groupe? _ 
eo! now do aystens of controlled entry to the labor . . oe ia 
sarket—apprenticeshipe, for sxample-—attect access to training ‘nn. 
later. opportunities? And how do labor- agement agreements on : 


conate tons of entry affect access to train ng and later opportunitien? 
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had, and employers" hiring decisions on the other 
a Anceeasing the basic skills and eaployability of 


education and’ training? How different 


insti would increase this £40? 


What is _ relationship between learning and cr ials on the one . 


graduates increase the Likelihood ‘char, they will/ be explored, oe. ‘does 


it. simply raise the entry standards, that eupl cs. use to screen as 


= 


“applicants? Under. what’ conditions ¢ coulg imp ement of. high school 
| preparation. be. expected to result in improve ‘employment prospects? 


What. are the returns: to: Andividuals and s¢ ciety on investments. in’ 


types of ‘Learning and credentials? 
What are the ‘comparative advantages of. schools ana employers in the 


provision'of training? Bo employers. select on *general* skills and 
train for nepectticr skills? “Onder what conditions? ‘Does schooling es: 


increase the mobility of labor? .. Under what conditions? - 


and training nore responsive to shifts in the demand for labot than * 


nodels. for organizing education and training shoud policymakers be 


aware of? ae 


; are some organizational’ arrangenents more ‘responsive to demands for: 


retraining of adult workers? If 80, what makes then | more responsive? 


ea 


¢ 


@ the returns on different 


gee” ye 


seietatiemieeaiemnaanieniaaas —~“e"-"~ Ate tome" organt tat fonsT “art anwenents” fot" ths provision o of al 


sionshin este ~yothera?. If. so, what. makes. then. moce- responsive? What-alternative: secintmmemeniee 
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| ° , . | . rs ‘5 
i, | rhese are recurring questions which must be addre persistently over. > ; 
; ae tine by researchers and policymakers as the conditions ‘the econosy and the | 
composition of the labor force change. there are no simple ansvers; ‘there are , < . 
only degrees of certainty. Pailing to address, these questions in a i tarsi a rc 
and sustained way, however, means Shot the responsive of policies, and - —— F k ta 
institutions to changes in the econcay will be more a shee chance than” * 


' r . -> 
design. 3 nhs, ©, Cen 7 ms ee 


tn addition ais these pecatacent questions, researc on learning and work 
wil, need to develop new areas of inquiry to be resp ive to changes in the 
economy and society, Among, the: areas in which new rese * is oe are: | ms 


(1) - Research on revard, structures fot. oncol leye-déuid youth . Por a 4 oF is 
society in which nore than one-quarter of the secondary school population does Rate 
not finish high school, about, one-half of those who. finish high school donot 
enter college, and about one-half, ot: those who. enter ‘college don't get : “ 
degrees, we focus too. little attention. on the revards that are offered chieg: ; | ae: 

; ” who do net enter or: do not complete ike | “We know. that failure to complete ee 
rncinnenndenioa _high.schoal signi icantiy.attects-future-earninge,—But-we" don't" know-veey 
much about why young: people don't complete high school, or about the options - 

_ that high ‘school 1 dropouts £ face. _Not £40 ye fully_undecstand. whether ». OF how, mre ae 
schools. recognize the talents ‘of. noncol lege-boung youth, . Our dominant nots | 
of achievement are 80 tied to college attendance that. we have neglected ta . | : . 

i ‘a : | 


understand opportunities and ‘revard for those who ‘do. not attend colleye. A pet | 
wren ae 


rt op! A 


the high proportion of dropouts and of young people. jointly pursuing a J 

“ pchvend and work suggest chee young people are finding. alternatives to 

o “ngecondacy education. These alternatives ‘may: ‘not be the best or the most hase ae 
< ‘productive ‘for ‘society. Preliminary esearch suggests that high schools focus ‘ ff a 
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their sis lc efforts on students who me to an to college, peas 
alternative voctional ShatelOy for the limited number who express: a Specific 
vocational interest, and provide a so-called *general* education for the 
rest. It is this latter group, constituting the largest ‘proportion of : ~ 
students in many high ‘echools, which aay represent the largest loss of talent. ‘ | 
° from the educational system. Are the ‘perceived revards of staying in school 
sufficient to keep this aroup engaged in ‘education? Are there ways to / 
- : | ‘ pestructure high schools 0 that they motivate and reward success short. of 
. advancement to college? Are the revards for teaching, counseling, and peti 
chose young people sufficient to assure that nage = adequate attention fron 


pe 


the adults who work in secondary schools? ie “ff 


(2) Descriptive research and model-building on rhe organi tation of 
education and training. ‘One: of the most persistent probleas of the current 


ee ee Ae eee 


fragmented and balkanized systen of education and training is chal we lack ‘an . 
understanding of how’ it operates and, more importantly, what for of F af 
_ organizations are dkely to be most effective. ‘ Program. evaluati s@ typically . 3 Pc 
_ focus ‘on one specific piece of the system, Agnoring | its relationships to to other —_ at 


parts of the systen. Economic research typically exanines the /relationship 


, between. individual attributes, policies, and measures of eapl nt, often, 2 33 ae 


sniper ce eredet inated ae fuel ti POL teagan fio BA! abenmph Pape Tgeriben regatta pereaeee 


~Tanoeid the institutional setting in which individual ‘attributes are tae’ shel 
‘determined and policies are teplenented. ‘Remosrap resea ch typically ae 


se and. what 
are ‘the plausible alternatives ee chang tog those: structure < there are, for 


example, ageieieene differences in the’ way’ the united states, apeoyeat: 
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the - returns to workers ‘and eaployers between "specitict and *general* 


and training as well as on the mobility of dae Alternative theorie 


countries, and Japan the connection between schooling, training, and 


_ countries, for example, have constructed 
} 


integrated systems of .vocational training and retraining, ‘unemployment 
compensation, and econcade development. these aystens may be more effective 


work. Many forthern g 


at moving people into the. labor Setée and at retraining displaced workers, of 
they may impede ehese processes by introducing constraints on the labor 

_ meee Most industrialized eoameeies, have a much lower rate of participation 
‘da college education than, ‘the mer ‘tates, but many have more highly 
developed eyetens: for postsecondary training in business and technical 

- occupations. Is ik possible to increase the responsiveness of labor: supply to 
changes in technology by ‘diversttying nonbaccalaureate degree prograns?. U.S. 
employers invest large amounts of. money in education ana training for their 
enployees, ‘yet we know wary little about the vay ‘these activities are 
organized | and whether they suggest. new models. for publicly financed education 
and SEAADE PHS Ta order to pose serious alvernstives’ to the present systen of | 
education and training in this country, we need sustained 1 Anquiry into. what 


those alternatives are. 


mobility, and success. The current Tekecetuea: contains a “gich array of 


dean ond Papetethiy dienes erent eit Mt 


seo - eet oneness theoretical nodeis’on” the “relationship betwee’ Yearning “as and. WORK. Human 


capital theory’ auggests that Andividuals and employgis make education and 
training decisions based on expected returns, that. there are differences in 
skills, ; 


and that pouiatie designed to ing the labor market frequently 


suggest that schools train and employers ‘select ‘on “attributes that ha 
7 ae 4 ; ', ; ; Z Me : . 


q 


best, an indirect relationship to expected returns. Attributes like | 
- punctuality, eeliability, passivity, and tolerance for control are, ‘according: 


to this view, nore. important to employers than expected returns. still other 
theories/ suggest that phe labor market is, in fact, a collection of 
. strat Lea, segmented, ‘and ‘separate. labor markets, each of which works: in a. 


y 


‘ent way, depending on the type of work to be done. Determinants of | 
. entry, and success that apply in one labor market may not apply in | 
- While these and other theories have qoneteces a SFOs deal of productive 
‘gesearch, #, have not always resulted in résearch that spoke usefully to Pig 
/ policymakers. Part of the problem lies in the fact that research, to this : 
point, hes used aa crude measures of education and training, such as: 
years of schooling, educational se saint and work experience. ‘These 
‘studies represent the best that can be ‘done with existing ‘data. In order to 
laid to a migher level of. policy-relevance, the next generation of research 
must écnoeateate on developing more refined measures of acura and 


q wae 
training. This, in turn, will probably require more sophisticated data a 
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collection that has been done in the past. 
Another difticulty with existing research is that eed theories, have 
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rere een used primarily to generate hypotheses for further reseirch, ithed shan 
to focus policymakers’ attention on important probleas of policy content and 
on ye i delivery. structure. ‘Consequently, when policysakere look to researchers: £0 . ‘f ; 
advice, they get. competing and contradictory werdances One element lacking in 
the research thus far is an attempt to elaborate ‘aad test competing theories a 
as nodels for volicvaskiag. and ee Addressed on ente” level, 
"competing models may have much more to ‘say about the AiNaly effects of new 


policies than. researchers have been ‘able to aay thus far. 
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group: can ‘develop ‘and pursue a common research agenda, rat gather. than a a ae 
Ruiaaelbecniirmishidet te % ner ebaenenremamn neananeites inemnnte nH votenreemPoDe Tee eats aha aadaedeedbaoomed - 
collection of independent projects organized, around a. set: of themes. 
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“'E£ gesearch on dearaiog 4 and work is te. be. well. done and useful for. wa 
ee it: must have at east the following attributes: 7 
The. major deficiency, of ; 


existing renearch ‘on deucéiie and work is not tes quality, we is disciplinary. ee 

focus. Teonomists have focused largely on. the operation of labor markets, at -. 

the expense of instatuttons: sociologists have ‘focused largely on the °- 

“a determinants of income and social class, at the expense of policy; evaluators 

have oxanined ‘specitic prograns, at the ‘expense of the larger policy issues. 
raised by those programs.- ‘One arqunent: for. investing in organized research ‘on 
learning and. Work, Bo opposed to simply allowing discipline-based research to 
gun its course, is to break domn these ‘disciplinary. boundaries and focus. 
attention on the relationship Dekeeah policies, markets, and organisations. _ 

‘Simply putting a group of researchers ftom different backgrolnds together 

in. the | sme setting ‘oon accomplish’ this purpose. Nenbers of the group must 
Gasonatrnte: sufficient. fluency in the research of other dtectpLines to nerge 
their. ‘work with those disciplines. Evidence aust exist ik menbers of the _ 


"Researchers “should also give evidence, ‘from their peior work, ‘chat. they can nee a 
treat existing models of Sea entry. ‘and mobility with a shigh paces 6 of i ‘ 
detachment. = : OF ac te oe 


re- svanaiysts of existi ng data. ms wach of the anaiyats in this area . has been done 
re “on. cixteting data ‘flee—the National Longitudinal survey, mectal versions of 


. the Current Population survey; etc. ‘These date files are useful, but Limited 
in their ability: to. probe institutional and. policy questions. ‘Researchers, ES 
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toad be proparsd to suprest tov, ebtitiona, data coltection could be teed te! 
_ sharpen the focus! of research on: institutional | ued policy wrnetions. aS - 


ij suacisonts a te fied “Another: major protien wieh ectating research, is Ee a te e 
“that it seldom Connects with ‘policymakers and Practitioners in ways, that are: : an 
usetuL to then. . re is one ‘hte: for example, to document, the extent to whitch . 
young people érop out oe high school’ and how ezopping out affects future. 4 
"Income, but quite another’ to suggest how existing institutions could be. PRE oa 
"altered to ‘minimize the incidence ant effects of failure to complete high © oe) 
| school. , The latter requires not just. research on the aggregate ‘effects of ot ef 

’ attaingent on- income, bat also.a | fant arity with the vay high: schools and= his “ 
; : alternative programs work. te also requires, an ‘understanding of how poticy: if. OF nS 
can Anfinence schools and. alternative prograns in useful ways. 

; - One argument for organised research on learning and work, as opposed to ae ‘ 
leaving the accumulation of knowledge to individuals pursuing | 
dtecipline-related questions, is that it will increase the usefulness of. 
research to policymakers and practitioners... Researchers apoute demonstrate 


how these connect ions between research, policy, : “and practice can be mugtured., 


(4) Ie sisi be organised either as a_single, contealized research center ae 


% 


ora of lars ad rent loca io collaborat aro 2 common - ; io 
set_of topic ns this is an. area” in watch ‘gubstant ial research has already been 
done. There are, consequent iy, a ‘uber of researchers ina number of. ba “a ‘ 
aifterent settings with. . strong interest in the amen The. ‘additional ” | | 
resources may be sufficient’ to draw together a strong interdisciplinary group 

in one location. OF alterriatively, a better use of. resources might ‘be to form ‘4, f 
such a group from researcheca yorking in a number of locations. Organizational 

_,Plans should be sufficiently flexible. Me aie for either possibility. 


Researchers should be" EN to propose either wind of organization.” 
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nineion smeetr “igi: A. ee es ee - 
a : . BEfective school ‘pecformance is onepee ultisately by the governance poe ogee 


a, x — Skamework. the growing dissatisfaction with educat Loviel petformance has Ge. ty, eae 
et x = 
: - brought. ‘sone questioning oe the decisionnaking framework. Can the 
| P as 
‘efficiencies of private industry’ be in some way introduced into public a ae 
education, without causing equity difficulties? should Fespoasibilities and 
, fundraising obligations be allocated differently by level of government? 
chasees in decisionmaking responsibilities nay alter ‘school performance, and i 
they may be ¢, valued on their own, . We propose. an interdtsctplinary omnter, 
oe , y ‘ 
composed, of lawyers and social scientists al various types, to study these et 
: matters. . . : 4 : 
: ; pr aetans | 
Jf F r 
:  G 
” : pe 
‘ | : | i 
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‘yike ali areas of ‘public policy, education raises profound Lesues about. if sot ae Y 


‘ 


how and Miers authoritative decisions are made. si these iesues have” 
frequently been treated in ‘Asolation from each other. = debate whether 
At education should be prinecily public.or, private, “with governance ‘nade: largely’ ie 
through majoritarian policies: or through preferences expressed in the market. 
place. others ‘focus on federalism, attempting to understand decisionmaking 
among local, state, -and federal ‘governments.. 
Bven if there. is agreenent over _the aasignment of responsibility, still 
other complexities of governance routing * The private sector is multifaceted, 
| requiring understanding of the. appropriate roles of business, nonprofit 
corporations, secular and sectarian schools, testing services, textbook 
publishers, and the like. On the other hand, governments are also 
multifaceted... Executive, judicial, ‘legislative, and various blends of these 
functions operate in distinct agencies, with overlapping responsibilities and 
constituencies, Operation within a multiple-level systen of governance means. 
there is great variation in education policy. Such an intergovernmental 
variety suggests learning opportunities for practitioners (what ,fits may needs) f san 
and research tearaline for scholars (what accounts for sy differences). 


* 9g ee eo» tr * 4 ’ 
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. Given such Comp nerstyy we propose ‘that a Center. be established to study 


governance sacked eawiseinding public-private control and intergovernsental | 
relations--and their. link to student performance, sonbintas such issues in an 


integrated research agenda. 


a ‘a recommending Bide slscton, wm beltove tht dectatoonsing and 
_governence—-and their student performance consequences —are ctitical, 4a the 
1980s and beyond, for a ober of pressing. reasons. | 


e. The ite’ decides?” question cannot ea i iiacagial frou che 
qusetion of inp roving student performance ond outcones.. For example, the : 
empovernent . of local school districts ‘and ‘parents over ; certain kinds of ok 
decietons may oF may not have a favorable. impact on student, performance. But 
tt aay cleo have the consequence of generating parental support for the school . 
systen. Ove level of goverment may be nore efficient in implementing s. 
policy than enother, anid some taske—perhaps on foras. of £ vocational 


education—msy be better performed in the private than in the public sector. 


en 
a . ‘eo 


e Accountability, control, and decisionmaking authority nay _be 
important to understand in thenselves. Ia bey police dispute, whose values 
are to be legitimate? In a federal system, many different values get . 
legitimated. How states react to federal education concerns, how districts 
relgge to state intinetties, how district authority is sila Ada by local 
professionals and parents--none of this uniform. Each level hes its own 
interests and ‘values to define and protect in school policy. ' egies =o 
focuses on these divergent interests undermines action at setae ‘levels; 


sometimes they reinforce each other. 


n 


. 
4 


For--exauple, there are disagreenents about the appropriate 
missions of education. But even when there is agreement at some high. level Be 
, abekraction—aig.%° more effective schools—many specific decisions wate be 


_ made and these are debatable also. What skills are to be imparted? Should ; 
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_ Values be taught, and het valves? How ought the various tasks be pectorsed? 2 & a 
Whose views wilt be eceepeeit ‘In short, these are questions of legitimacy; ” A _ Me 


fad 


sieeve an iesue ina democracy, and ghey: relate to public ‘support for 

education and public willingness to trust adainistrators and teachers. In- 
addition, even in an efficient educational order, one that produces desired 
student outcomes (eogs, self-sufficiency, ability to find and hold a job, the 
etc.), there are other issues of equity and distribution. These thorny i 
questions of “Who gets what?" need to be decided in a manner that is fair, and Ze 
is perceived to be fair. This inevitably involves consideration of 
alternative ‘governance mechanisms; their variety is extensive in a federal 


nation, and their utilities are major research questions. », 


@ In our policy system, regularly interacting with each other are po 8 
levels of government, branches of government, and the public and private | 


sectors. It is important to understand these reciprocal relationships if: 


strategies are to be devised to enhance learning, to be accountable to parents 
and citizens, or to develop any other set of policy goals. Minimally, this 
suggests that policies and implementation techniques might be studied for , 


patterns across decisionmaking. structures which may be drawn on for anyone's ee 


use. - For example: ; . «. 


@, Given variation among government levels, what difference 
does it make how policy is made and implemented, and at what level, in. 
building effective ‘schools? ~- ‘ 


‘Yn a diserizt; voucher or voucher-like achenes). 
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e the nutes schools literature suggests that ‘public i 
schools —— benefit free policies in. private schools chat produce greater Tr. 
. * i 

teacher and peineipal autonomy, FAEnee Aiscipline, and a more p acadenically- 03. i 


1 
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oriented curriculun. 
‘eo courts implementing federal civil rights and education 
mandates ight borrow’ a chapter from the aria ala: techniques. of 
sa ian ve agencies. . a ne P 
© Some market mechanisns sight be imported. into the public <e 
sector tems the relaxation of residency requirements for school attendance ; 


@ Regulatory techniques might be examined more closely in 
relation to the private sector (e.g., regulation of private schools, ‘ 


validation of private-sector tests used in the public schools). 


ae 


) Recruitment and retention policies might be compared across 
secular private, parochial, and public schools, and consideration be given to 
the Wirying laws that cover labor relations in each type. 

e Do many such policy issues vary systematically because of 
underlying state and local cultures, the popelation's status distributions, — ‘ 


yee eae 


etc.? 
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In short, by studying governance and education policy broadly, researchers 350% an 
might draw on rich experiences to create options and alternatives to meet such | | 4 
“goals” as , student performance, exeity, accountability, and legitimacy. : ere 
Education operates not only’ in a context of governsent impact, it also is . 
influenced by other national forces. Demographic changes, econoate cycles, 
professional norm setting -- all are factors that affect the ‘variation among 
states and districts. their interaction with the intergovernmental network is 
rarely studied, but this is the real-life context in which ssltaveakeds and 
practitioners do work. In sum, programmatic concerns become ‘eal only within a ie 
the existing federal system of education, as it is impacted by private-sector ; 
factors. | 
Tf this research orientation is pursued, a variety of disciplines will re 
clearly be needed. Political scientists and lawyers understand allocation of 
power, legitimacy, federalism, legal mandates, and such institutions as 
courts, legislatures, and administrative agencies. Economists have auch to 
say about markets--their ‘glories and dupax¥ectiune Public choice theorists 
have made profound contributions to the study of wackeectike mechanisms in the 
public domain. Power and aatiey are not indapuedacé, and so the mission should 
draw on the work of school finance experts. Implementation and organizational 
theory provide important insights into incentive peecciube, institutional 


er 


regularities, the etticacy of external mandates, and the like. As difficult 


ws 


as it may be, the goals should be to integrate the various conceptual ; 


merece and to allow for a healthy cross-fertilization. 


We also believe that it will be necessary to attract firat-rate minds in 


these disciplines, and especially some who have not previously related their 


work to education policy studies. The insularity of education research--not 
f . 
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unlike that of. any other field—will need to be gvercome, as welt asthe = tits 
insularity of. those who hold ‘different visions as. to how, social lite may be de 
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organized ‘and explained. ; ’ Fe 


Note that such talented people who would be ready to sooperate in ae 
research may be ‘spreed across. ‘the nation, and 80 may. not be wd Ling to ‘ 


relocate or to become part of a large-scale institution. Moreover, they may | 


be willing ‘to devote only a portion of their time to these studies and so 
would not respond to the traditional incentives for education research. 
Therefore, a “networking® approach is. seriously urged, with a center 
consisting of personnel drawn from many campuses, ocivaké industry, and 
practitioners--but not on a sieeiah s pansde Punding for the Center bight to 
allow the linkages among dteciplines to ‘be made ina flexible manner that 
accommodates the scarcity of talent, the lack of a critical mass of people in 


any one place, and the different levels 6f commitment to education policy and 


~ 


governance research. 


Major Lines of Research’ 


In proposing new research in ehis. area, we are aot of the fact that 
this new Center would not be starting tron scratch. Por example, the field of 
intergovernnental grants has been carefully worked over by the 17G at Stanford . 
and over a longer period ‘by the Advisory Commission on rusecaovectal 
Relations, as vell as others (Municipal Yearbook, Book of states, etc.). rt 
is rare, nowadays, to find a state that does not have a computer woet that s 


ean quickly tell tegietacces how much vielide school districts would ee ‘under - 


penning ninedtiainectorett 
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various state-aid formulas. There is an organi zation of school finance 


+ 
» 


¥ 


to alter the public-private balance in education--such as vouchers or~ 
performance contracting and we are beginning | to ) see. comparisons (and 


| gpecialists and a Journat-ou" the subsect. There have been analyses of plans 


ad 


Eeconpact aces! of public and private school systens on 5 sone dimensions. there 
have also been many studies of the legal framework yarnne wpich governance 


decisions increasingly are ' made. 


With all of this past research—-a literature that includes many excellent 


studies (and to be sure, many mediocre ones)--one might ask why another Center 


and mote research is needed. There are basically three ansvers: 


e these issues have been at the heart of education policy for many 


years--absolutely central for the last two decades--and it is impossible to 


imagine giving up research. 


e ch area, more than any other, new proposals are constantly 
appearing on stage. In the 1960's, it was desegregation; in 1968, it was the 


Serrano decision; in 1970, it was special revenue sharing; in 1972, 


performance contracting, later vouchers; in 1981, tuition tax credits; and in 


1983, the Mueller decision. There is a continuing demand for new analysis to 


respond to new policy events. 


@- Research here is difficult. Even if a moratorium were declared 
on new policy proposals, analysis would be still necesary to. refine estimates, 
appraisals, and so on. Perhaps this rationale would not be put forward for 


all types of educational research; we deem it vital to do so for this crucial 


a 


area, ' * Ke 
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| ee. Analysis and. re-analysis of the impacts of different types of 


f grant arrangements betveen higher governments (federal. -0f state) and local 

/ school districts, aah bad compensatory education programs, impact aid, power 

| equalization grants, categorical grants, effort maintenance grants, block 
| grants, and whatever any new president, governor or. legislature may devise. 
| / | : 
. eo -: The carrot or stick problem of implementation. If a state (or 
| - {ndeed the federal government) desires to make a change, is this best done by 
| grant incentives, legal mandates, some combination, or what? Are sone 
approaches better suited to some problems? Are some approaches better suited 
| , to some types of echoot éistricts—urban. or rural, ‘bitinquail, regional, etc.? 


{ 
| } 


| ~ . | % 
e, a the state is to exercise its Constitutional role to peovide 
etiestive education, ‘what are the special competencies needed by its 
state-level agencies? What capacities in the form of trained Personnel and in 
data collection and analytical methods are needed for the three beancpie of 


government, based upon fruitful experience in peer states? 
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: donal services and goals of school 


3 lesented by’ the district alone, ‘by’. 


e a ae the range of 
some more. eteectivety 


a districts, ar 
inet-detsit cooperation, by shar with the county or state, or by state, = 
pre-eaption? What patterns exist” the states for, a given service area, 3 

win waa operating principles under ie these, ‘such. as political. culture?” Does. 

assting control up or: down ‘the in governmental scale increase ee at. oh af 


effectiveness, efticiency, or costs? Or does such a shige “epand upon the 


* 
" redistributive ot distributive ef, ects of a | given policy? 


to 


+ bas ' 
states in compulsory education, competence bay - 


nts demonstrate different consequences for. 


4, 


@- DO differences 


/ 
| 


testing, and graduate requir 
{preparing children for adult 


self-sufficiency (e.g., in reducing functional 
* " 4114teracy?)| | 
es ° : Does action at different levels of government create different he 
' program ef fects? Por le, what are the implications for minority member: 
and noncertified teachers produced by varying ‘state regulations for teacher 
education and certification? -Do federal prograns of state schooling services 


- for limited English-speaking children ‘exhibit different effects? 8 


e With textbook content controlled by the volume of sales aa 
generated in just three states, can different networks of states organize to 
produce curriculum materials (including computer software) benefiting their - 


A) 
values? 
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e: An ultimate qeeetion uy bes’ siven relative Y 
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sone states and districts respond sldely, : oad as ui ck ly to these changes? a 
hat Le, in the successful diffusion of. Annovaton, what 1 the role of levels 


Dives af 


| of governsent, of Progessionals,, and of. citizen a 


Public-Private Issues: 

"'@ Analysis and re-analysis of attempts tc introduce: markets, or, 

ae Puaet ae Se . . 

market-like mechanisas, into public education (voughers, performance . ns 

incentives, ‘school district reorganizati ative efforts bekesed slides .¢ 

and private schools). a 
TTA 

® The implication of Mueller defision, allowing some forms of 


state support to private, religi us schools fo private schooling and for 


: ate impact of increased public support of peer’: education on 
recial integration of student mene residential segregation, and public 


f 3 


support of pablic schools. aa 


P : fu eet uf 
° , : ¢ 
: j rt . 
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-@ The impact of collective bargaining on public and peivate, 
schools and a comparison of phe implications for governance in each sector. 


ees « 


® rhe | SaCees: extent, and significance of ‘corporate influences on 


public sdacation, ‘tneluding curriculum, personnel, and governance. 


e The legitimate and permissible limits of governaental, regulation 


of home instruction. 


Concluding Comments 2 we 


@ 


. ‘ | ’ 
The primary audience for the suggested research would be education | 


| policymakers at the ‘federal, state, and loci levels, and thus it would be 
critical for the , Fenenesh program to include eionitiane dissemination 

‘ 
efforts. varthery the research would involve extensive data collection, and 


the data would need to be made available to policymakers ina succinct and 


intelligible form, To the extent ida ‘the research ede light on the ( 


appropriate “cooperative relationship between institutions in the RRayane 
. sector and. ‘public schools, the Center should be prepared to identify nodels of. 


cooperation and to provide technica] assistance to state and local officials 


who wish to implement those nodels.. 
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ag he he : ie » dactatomanacayto ake informed wna ‘purposefel decisions about practices, - 
ai policies, and governasce mechanicns, that may be transferred from one ‘aphece to . 
the other, and ‘to adopt a blend of procedures and policies chat night best 


* 


18 trad aioe neg tag an ut 


2% oe advance earning objectives, tthe, research night ‘also shed considerable light... 
a on ‘bend aie to accommodate the ‘Reeds of the private sector ( econoaie growth, . cae 
PES advancenent, etc.) and the priorities of public. education (equal | “ 


educat i opportunity, economic self-sufficiency, citi aenehts training, « ee: 4 


Oe a ‘competency in. essential skills, een) re would treat public and private | “4 a 
ae _ schools, and public policymakers at different levels, as parts of an | 3 
. integrated education syeten, and seek te answer the difficult questions about. 
+ allocation of scarce resources and sceoeakabalicy of hao charged with 
. oe: . edvontiing the youth of the nation. — a so ~ 
5 a ‘ > 

‘Most Aarortant ly, it would move education reform away from a focus on 2 
? wishful thinking and anecdotes’ about successful and ‘unsuccessful reform 
efforts and towards a orem on the concrete policy Sen Oe that would need : 


to be made to: implement a reform agenda for education in the 1980's and beyond. 
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ddr Ba oN 
This Center wall study factors that facilitate or impede the . 


| dnterpretatqon, ‘Giesenination, underetandi ng, acceptance,’ and use of CY 
fo : | ‘eavcattonat research for the purposes of improving educational policy and eee 
1 4 a & " practice. Tt shall do research on social,. political, ‘organizational, ) 
x aS 4 eee oh « paychological, and communication factors that affect the teanenission of ; 
Y % w ee "iia hha to potential users. and that influence their willingness and - . 
: aie ‘ zr 5 at <gapacity to take research into account in their work. : 
ae eg ot a ee ; Fi 
et ie ae ». /1 Mee 0 long ago, research was viewed as an effective avenue to educational 
a Sa a, “refora. _ Confidence was high among legislators, administrators, research 
{ : } rs : B _ sponser, and research performers that research would identify * promising 
if , ae Rt , courses of ‘action ana that decisionmakers would apply them to enhance 
: fi he is ‘stucational performance. That earlier faith is now eroding. Many people are 
i a ; f 3 “skeptical, about. the payotts from research. There is probably no more ee 
ad ‘ - ianectue undertaking for NIE bs a research agency than (y understanding the 5 
qe ase ® precondstions undér which the premise of research-as-s-basis-for-educat ional- ~ 
a * 5 improvenent actually holds and (2) building thdae understandings into more 
q 4 = us effective etrdtegies for bringing research knowledge into the mainstream of 
is 4 van es educational decisionmaking. = 


Ay: 


. understanding of what using research’ signifies in the complex. worlds of - 


ic thae research will supply “answers® that actors ‘in ‘educational systens should 
_ directly and instrumentally *apply* to *aolve® the problems they face. As | 
, previous research has demonstrated, "using research* is a much more aiftuse. 


in their quest for innovative strategies of action. 


w 
- evaluation of knowledge derived from both experience and research and an eegpbas 


83-. ms ; cr ; 


The Center shall begin its progran of research with a 4 realistic 


+ 


educational policymaking and practice. te. should not begin with, expectations 


process than the traditional linear model (research=—=) solution —> 
application) suggests.. At best, Fesearch provides concepts, SRMRE ST PERE LOOM 
and data that open new lines of thinking, cast doubt on conventional 
assumptions, and help decisionnakers interpret and eeinterpret pee experience 


iz 4 
i. 


The Center's program of research should take account. of the fact that 
policymakers and practitioners have their own knowledge about the educational 


domain, which in many cases is as sound and rich as the knowledge that 


research supplies. The major issues have to do with ways to encourage 
appropriate merger of the two streams of knowledge. 


Another. premise that should undergird the Center's research activities is ee 
that research is not the only ékternal source of information and ideas 

pressing for attention. There are many other information sources in 

competition. Por example, the vast acray of educational interest groups, 

publishers of books and magazines, the mass media, advocates for special 

causes, and many och groups vie for influence on educational decisions. 


Therefore, research on issues of knowledge transfer should take into account 
the crowded channels of communication. _ 


~ - + 


Moreover, the laws, regulations, budgets, norms, and standard operating . 


procedures. of the organizations within which educational actors work exert 
significant influence on what they do and do not attend to. Organizational 
’ y 


incentive and reward structures are an important component of the knowledge . 


transfer domain. 


4 


In short, research in this field must, proceed from a sophisticated 

' awareness of the sociopolitical complexity of the issues. Past research has 
revealed many of the problens. the task for the Center is to extend 

_ understanding of effective means for cultivating wiser use of research in 


. 


educational choices. 


Justification 


Considerable research has been and is being done on significant 
educational issues, but the use of that research has been sporadic and 
erratic. A host of factors have been identified that intervene between the 


writing of a research report and its consideration in arenas of decison 


making. Among these are: 


® limitations of the research (e.g., too narrow, not oriented to 
policy issues, of poor quality, faddish, arrives too late for 
decisions, inconsistent conclusions within a study, divergent 
findings across studies, findings based upon past rather than 


present or future conditions, presented in incomprehensible 


jargon, does not suggest courses of action, noncunulative) 


cote 
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limitations of practitioners and decisionnakers (e.g, unwilling 4+ 
to take the time to listen or read, in a hurry, prefer to rely 
on their own experience,. have fixed opinions, unfani lar and 


uncomfortable with research) } 


Limitations Gf organizations in which practice and policy takes - 
place (e.g., fragmentation of responsibility, information 

overload, adherence to standard operating procedures, commitment 

to organizational ideology and “things as they ass frequent 

' shifts in attention as new issues emerge, verneability to 

outside pressures, salience of the need to accommodate divergent x 
interests, cpacequate resources to attend to needs anMRED eS 00 by ra | 
research) : ae 
limitations in communication links that transfer research é 
knowlege to policymakers and pesepsesoners (e.g-, little / 
synthesis of separate studies, inadequate lei, poor 
targeting to audiences, poor writing, lack of common concepts 


and language, insufficient personal contact with prospective 


users, competition with other. sources. of information, inedequate 
attention to training and technical assistance to help people 
apply research findings, insufficient development--the D in 
R&D——of research-based Sechtiotogies, arrogance in assuming 


primacy of research over experience) 


ei | _ “Bome of these concerns are undoubtedly more pervasive than ochers; some 
apply only under very special circumstances. Nevertheless, for whatever 
constellation of reasons, experience shows that research has had only a modest 
influence on policy and practice in education. Much valid and important 
evidence goes unheeded. Policy mistakes are needlessly repeated. Early 


warnings of problens are not attended to. Inequities persist. Contributions -- 

that research can make to wiedos are lost.* Nae 
The losses are serious on many counts. Not least is the decline in : 

support for funding. educational research among political leaders and the 

public. But oven’noce important is the loss of faith in research as an avenue 

to educational improvement among the people most directly involved, the people 

who make practice and policy decisions and the people who do the research. To 

stem the dwindling of -hope for rational action based on valid and objective 

analysis, means must be found to improve the dissemination and consideration 


of research in decisionmaking at every level. 
Past Research 
Several dozen good empirical studies of knowledge dissemination and 


eas 9 utilization have been conducted in recent years. They have extended our 


understanding of the processes by which research results influence policy and, 


*We do not intend to imply that all educational research is worth attending to. 
Much of it warrants neglect. But questions of how to plan a productive 
research agenda, select appropriate investigators, and conduct and manage 
research in ways that encourage both quality and utility are beyond the 
purview of the proposed Center. 


eel 


to @ lesser extent, influence classroom practice. They have revealed the f 


ambiguities in the concept of “using® research and highlighted the complex 


routes to influence. 3 ‘ 


A frequent finding is that what decisionmakers are likely to hear about’ is: 


not so much the specific results of &@ particular study as the ideas and 
generalizations from research. The ideas come to their attention not 
primarily thrdugh their own search activities or thorugh targeted 
dissemination efforts, but from a variety of informal channels, such as 
conversations, meetings, contacts with specialists in °issue networks,* the 
specialized and mass media. When they learn about research ideas, 
generalizations, and results, they assess them against the standards of their 
own experience: Does the information make sense in light of what they already 
know? 


vo um 


Another common finding is that applying research results and ideas is a 

‘ complex process which depends heavily on features of the organizational 
environment. On occasion, actors soa basautch results to make and justify. 
controversial decisions; the trappings of "objective science” bolster their . 
position in the hurly-burly of organizational politics. At times, they ade 
consider the ideas from research primarily to question the direction of 

existing policy and program and to rethink what they are doing. Sometimes, it 
takes years before the ideas from research find an outlet--an occasion on . # 
which the opportunity arises to stake out a new course. Often the use of 

research is a gradual process, with research ideas slowly percolating into 

actors’ awareness and gradually transforming their sense of how the world 


works and the alternative courses they might pursue. 
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Past research has also revealed the meny occasions on which actors do not 
 heag about relevant research. Only a small minority of policy actors, and 
probably fever practitioners, engage in active search for, research’ 
information. Many people fail to pay attention even to reports that arrive on 
their desks. However short, well-written, or timely they may be, research 
reports are usually of low priority compared to the immediate demands of the 
vorking day. Unless there are obvious ‘and direct organisational incentives to 
respond to research findings, reports usually go to the bottom of the pile. 

Some past studies on knowledge transfer have been informative. Many 
others, unfortunately, have been poorly conceived. Por example, ve now know 
that interviewing people about their “use® of research runs the risk of 
collecting a hodgepodge of unreliable data, with respondents interpreting 
*use’ in a variety of disparate ways. Several good ‘case studies on the 
transmission and use of research have been done. They have illuminated 
contextual factors that have been salient in the case, but it.is not clear how 
generalizable the findings are to other contexts. A handful of laboratory 
experiments have been conducted to discern the effects of information on 
(simulated) decisions, but whether the results of these studies apply in 
real-world practice remains unclear. | 

Readership surveys, studies of attitude change, studies of organizational 
decision processes, analyses of organizational improvement efforts, evaluations 
of particular dissenination programs (e.g., R&D Exchange), historical reviews 
of changing directions in U.S. education--all have contributed pieces of 


relevant evidence of the subject of knowledge transfer. Sut by and large, 
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‘the init heave dees conan siey. Each ‘etudy examines a enell patch, using 
its own definitions, variables, and research methods, so that lcci together 
_4& coharent =ep of the territory defies even creative ingenuity. And the 
further—end essential—step is seill ia the future, namely, applying our 


emerging understanding of knowledge trancfer processes to the development of 


effective for communica the results of research to noone 
in education who can benefit from them and devising mechani one to encourage 


appropriate use of research among dectsionnekers in key positions. 


. 


Plan of Action 


. Currently, there is little agreement among researchers who have been 

studying issues related to research dissenination on the parameters of the 
field, suitable approaches, ‘or strategies of investigation. There is no 
consensus on the appropriate theoretical orientation or on specification of 
variables of significance. 


Furthermore, there is no university that has a critical mase of relevant 
echolars. Relatively few people throughout the country have specialized in 
research on knowledge transfer, many fewer on knowledge transfer in arene ree 
And within the existing coterie, there are few people from disciplines such as 
organizational sociology, cognitive psychology, and communications who 
probably should be involved. There is probably no one institution that can at 


this time provide the resources needed for productive research in this area. 


- 
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ilar Accordingly, a network arrangement would appear highly promising. A 


wt 


“center® (ahould engage the efforts of scholars from a number of difterent 
institutions, How and by what administrative mechanisas such a de-centered 
Center would function remains to be worked out. But if good work is to be | 
done, this seens to be the only way of bringing outstanding people on board on 
a continuing basis. ms 


Given the disarray in the field. and the number of unproductive studies 
that have already been done, a period of preperation is in order prior ies the 
fielding of a set of major new studies. Such preparatory work might include: 
a series of meetings or conferences with specialists from different 
disciplines to try to reach sides on the basic direction of the field; . 
preparation of syntheses of existing research related to research 
dissemination and use; ickaceanh piguck on the orienting theories and 
constructs that shape research in different disciplinary traditions; critical 
review of strategies and methods of investigation that have been employed in 
studying the issue; identification of the moat significant factors and 
variables that affect the several stages of knovledge transfer; identification 
of promising approaches for further study. 

The scholars in the Center network should take the lead in managing the 
pre-research preparation. But they should have the liberty -- and the 


resources -—- to commission work from people who do not want to maintain an 


Sagi 


ongoing commitment to research in the field. Por example, they may want to Pe 
ask a geographer to write a paper on the approaches geographers use to study 

the spatial diffusion of new practices or ask a political scientist to discuss 

the role of interest groups in the legislative process and the types of data 
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Aftée the network scholars have come to some agreements on fruitful - 

research, they should work out an allocation of resources among thenselves to 

pursue particular studies. They should also be able to receive proposals and 

fund research from researchers outside the network and be able to commission 

studies from outsiders, in order to be sure that the best qualified people are 


engaged in appropriate research. . 7 


/ 


The network should maintain a function of ongoing review and synthesis, / 
| fie / 
and periodically revise their theories and definitions of the state of 


knowledge and appropriate next steps. The “Center,® then, would be a 
mechanism for integration, support, and publication of research on k 


this field in the hands of a relatively few people. Therefore, 


network. The selection should be broad-gauged, including le who have 
already done good research on educational dissemination 
including: people whose research has been outside of education and in 
collateral subject areas. An interdisciplinary miz is e 
the representation of a diversity of approaches. The 


crucial. 
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Another safequard-must be the maintenance of openness to maverick view- - 
points from scholars outside the network. ‘There should be procedures to 
inform researchers throughout the country about the Center's work, encourage 
them to contribute ideas and critiques of Center plans and cemented studies, 
and ‘mechanisms to support research unsolicited by the Center but recognized as 
promising for achievement of the Center *s nission. | 


f 
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Punding 

A system of variable funding seens necessary. In the first year or two, 
when most of the work will probably be synthesis, critique, and planning, a 
modest level of funding may be sufficient. In later years, new research 
studies will be undertaken, and the level of funding should increase. Punds 
will also be needed See publication and dissemination of the Center's reports. 


Throughout the life of the Center, management is a critical function. 
Particularly with the kind of dispersed participation foreseen here, it is 4 j 
ansential that the administrative staff be superbly qualified to maintain high 
levels of participation, on-time completion of tasks, and collective review | 
and re-planning. Adequate support for the administrative function is — 


essential. 
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The Lab and Center Study Group for Bdéucation Policy has met for six days of 
intense deliberation and eichange of views. Many important points were raised’ ’ 
that are not addressed in the mission statements or transmittal letter. These 

" points cover both substantive and organizational issues. 


~ 


¥ 


@ The Study Group recognizes that considerable research has already 
been conducted on various aspects of educational policy. However, much of 
this research has been divorced from the practical, everyday problems of 
educators. The mission statements that we submit to NIE have been guided by 
one overriding question: In what ways does policy enhance or detract from . 
student learning and effective tepching? And second, what research can most 
usefully improve our understanding of the consequences of policy for teaching, 
student performance, and other fundamental educational objectives? 


e&\ Other Study Groups will t mission statements that directly 
address issues of student learning and classroom behavior./ We regard these 
topics-as the single most’ important ones fot educational research, though 


unfortunately, outside the scope of our Study Group. 
e It is not clear that there exists a single best way to organize 


research centers. In the end, the effectiveness of the research center 


depends on its ability to attract first-rate researchers willing to work 
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together ia. pursuit of common iaterests. This is not alvaye best eccouplished 
through a large concentrated seneerss center. staffed primarily with fall-tine Oger Re 
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employees. Instead, we strongly urge the National Institute of Education to 
consider proposals which consist orinertly of more dispersed networks of 
researchers in various parts of the country, or centers of smaller scale than : 
hes been the tradition. . By entertaining « variety of orgenizationel ol A? aon 


mpprsecias, the Institute sight conduct its owm natural experiment with es ni ' 
different ways “of organising festanck Geatene, | 


_@ We urge the Institute to create centers in which the research is 
truly cross-disciplinary.. Researchers from varied disciplines, pursuing their 
individual interests under the guise of a center, will not produce the new 
perspectives necessary to address winestie educational problems. 


* Much of the research undertaken in the past is seriously limited by r 
the availability of suitable data. We urge the NIE to undertake a thorough 
review of data required to advance educational research. 


@ We have recomended @ center mission on policy and school personnel. 
This mission statement deals with the policy issues surrounding recruituent, - 
retention, pay, and professionel dave lopuent of competent and effective school 2 
teachers and administrators. It does not address other important aspects of 
teacher preparation, notably teacher training, retraining, evaluation, and 
classroom behavior. These topics are fot within the purview of the Policy 


Study Group, and we understand they are being addressed in the mission 


alone Sasiateono-tiesmishaaeetetoneraliensenoeinoatsen ames ieststiceonomemeceeneesseoaniniininnytitiaaritiatinsintnl 
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statements of other groups. We believe it might be desirable to include both 


perepectives—policy and professional development--in the mission of a single . 


t 


center. ; Pee 
~ ; as IP ete - 


" Bikewise, ‘one of our mission statements.is "Policy on Education and 


Employment.’ Where this. overlaps with a mission statement of another Study 


Group, we recommend that you consider merging both statements. 


7 | 


‘ * \ 
e The Study Group discussed the topi¢d of education technology at 
length, but did not recommend a mission statement. This topic is addressed © 


more fully in Appendix Il. ‘ \ 
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APPENDIX II 


Technology and ‘Rducation 


) 


an 


the Center study Group for raubatiton, Policy is vitally concerned with , 
exploring the uses of advanced technology to improve student learning and 


school management. We urge the NIE to ‘pursue research and related, ‘activities 


, ‘in this area. This research has great potential for déersaniig educational 


“e 
‘ 


eff iciency and effectiveness. 


Since NIE is currently conducting a comeatielon ,that will result in 
funding for a center on education technology, seh not recommended 4 
specific mission statement in’ this area. The issues of datocen’ 0 the ‘Study 
Group significantly .overlap with those in the technology RFP. . Instead, we 
attach two papers ‘iat puna tdecatvon by Institute staff and the soonsto-be ° 
formed. center on technology. One paper, "The Transfer of Knowledge, * has been ° 
prepared by the Study Group, and the second paper, *Why Will The Computer 
Become the Dominarit Bducational Delivery System,° is authored by Professor 


Alfred Bork. 


af 


be 


. resources and vanish. 


Introduction | 


"where is public education gcing?* is a difficult question to answer because 
among educators it invokes images of where they believe its place should be in 
our society. Par too many parents, students, and menbers of the 
*non-educational® society are critital of where it is and pessimistic as to 
where it’s going. end, who anne tad _— a previous educational experience 


and no longet need its service wish it would just stop draining scarce 


a 


yw 
Na 


It does appear, however, that public education is drawing attention from 
business and political leaders and that the importance of public schools in 


the nation's future is clearly understood. Increasingly, public education is 


seen as necessary to the nation's economic productivity. . Perhaps the most 


4 


concentrated focus has come from the business community who need better 
educated and trained employees now and in the future. As demands for 
improvement grow, it becomes more important for the established institutions 
to redesign éhieie education "factory® and develop new missions to train and 
educate students for jobs and careers related to high technology as well as 
for surviving in an (arotuakten age. Perhaps, as never before in our nation's 
history has so much been said and written about the development of stronger ; 
ties between industry and education. 


hes 
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Bach presenter has a different agenda -—- industry needs and the educator's are 
Need for a National Response,” the Business-Higher Education Porum urged: °As 
a nation, we must develop a consensus that industrial competitiveness is 
crucial to our social and economic well—being.* this statement addresses a 
set of global issues that have a direct impact upon our nation's economic 
survival — this Porum urged that each segment of society -- business, 
Speers and government °...perform those parts of the overall effort 
for which it te best suited and to enter into new cooperative alliances when 
necessary.” Whereas, many educational leaders see the set of new conditions 


as a means to obtain additional taxpayer support to continue a “business as 


usual® approach to the business of education. 


Where is the National Institute of Education? As part of the U.S. Department 
of Education, it must be attentive to the role of the Department and serve as 
its research arm. The comprehensive Education for Economic Security Act 
(S.1285) will no doubt direct a substantial appropriation toward improving 

_ secondary education in mathematics, science, and engineering; however, if 
passed, the compromise bill would channel the largest share of the 
appropriation to the Department for delivery to school district. Programs 
involving the retraining of existing teachers, the development of new ones, 
fellowships for students, equipment, and various incentives for educational 
improvement, including the establishment of state standards of quality will be 
in the making. Are state and local school districts prepared to accept this 


challenge? Is the National Institute of Education ready to provide advice, 
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counsel, direction, and general assistance as the “paper programs" are created 
in ordec to obtain the federal dollar? What will the industrial community 
anticipate? It will, I expect, envision a well designed program to accelerate 
education/training to create the better ‘trained, highly motivated and 
self-disciplined labor force that will be needed as the economy continues a 
shift from an industrial to a high technology base. The private sector would 


“recognize such an approach as the link that connects the school and: the real 


world of work and thus improve the prospects for investment because a return 
on the investment would be evident. On the other hand, an increased 
expenditure without evidence of improvement or responsible direction would be 
disappointing and create more serious issues for public education to face. It 
will be a real challenge and require a breed of courageous men and women to 
assume the educational leadership roles. It is not difficult to leap upon the 
popular bandwagon of high technology; however, as Stanford University's 
Michael Kirst cautioned at a recent ALPS seminar -- °...we don't really know 
where technology is going. We should look carefully at the number of new 
technological jobs, not their percentage of increase. We should also examine 


the skills needed for these jobs - they may not be as high as we think.° 


Kirst's advice should not be minimized. The marketplace is unpredictable and 
the consumer demands dictate the product and service requirements. Unlike 
subiic schools, changes in industrial direction are swift because the 
stockholders and stakeholders demand a continuous return of investment that 
necessitates the capture of a reasonable portion of r market. In order to 


accomplish this, industry must present the highest quality product at a price 


. 
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acceptable to the consumer. Without sound planning and the proper use of 


information obtained fros appropriate sources, the educational manager might 
forget the fundamental purpose of education and become subservient to the 


labor/production task. ( 


There is a great deal of activity in progress that touches upon the role of 
public education in the world of high technology as well as local school 
district involvement in the selection of hardware and software products. 

Since computers are information-processing machines that accept, store, 
manipulate, and display information, it appears reasonable to assume that such 
devices can support or improve upon what people do in school settings. 
Therefore, in-an attempt to offer evidence of educational improvement, school 
managers look to the computer-based instruction potential, and the number of 
machines in house has become a measure of a “good school.” This is 


t 
questionable. 


The transfer of knowledge is a function of the public schools, and the NIE 
should pursue all aspects of high-technology delivery systems that would 
support that function. In the NIE's Statement of Goals and Priorities, the 
Director listed six of the nine established by the Secretary, T. H. Bell, as 


applicable to the NIE program. The aforementioned systems can serve all six. 


In his paper, The Pourth Revolution - Computers and Learning (University of 


Oregon - June 1982), Dr. Alfred Bork, University of California at Irvine, 


presents what, in my opinion, is the best approach to a complicated topic. 
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Dr. Bork challenges the imagination as he touches upon those critical issues 


in education. The following is his introduction; the entire paper is attached. 


"the theme of this paper is that we are on the verge of a 
major change in the way people learn. This change, driven 
by the personal computer, will affect all levels of 
education from earliest childhood through adult education. 
Ie will affect most subject areas and most learners. It ' os 
will affect both education and training. It will be one of 
the few major historical changes in the way people learn. 
The impact of the computer in education will not produce an 
incremental change, a minor aberration on the current ways 
of learning, but will lead to entirely different learning 
systens. 


This massive change in education will occur over the next 
20 years. Schools, if they exist at all, will be very 
different at the end of that period. There will be fewer 
teachers, and the role of the teacher will be different 
from the role of teacher in our current educational 
delivery system. I use “schools® throughout this paper in 
the general sense to include any formal schooling activity, 
whether it be the third grade or the university, or any 
other level; for emphasis, I sondtimes mention particular 
types of schools. 


I hasten to say that this change will not necessarily be a 
desirable change. Any powerful technology carries within 
it the seeds of good and evil, and that applies to an 
educational technology. One of my major goals in making 
presentations of this kind is to nudge us toward a more 
desirable educational future rather than a less desirable 
educational future. Our efforts in the next few years are 
particularly critical for education. 


The full, long-range implications of the computer in our 
world of learning are seldom discussed. Indeed, people are 
often overwhelmed by the technology, delighted with each 
new toy which they receive. Yet these implications must be 
considered if we are to move toward an improvement in our 
entire educational system. 


The strategy of this paper will be to first look at the 

*why," then to look at the °how,” and then to return to 

present action. Many of the issues are discussed in more 

detail in my recent book, Learning with Computers.° * 
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At present, there is little evidence available that night weaken Bork's 
projection about the impact of the computer on learning systems. Rather, the 
surge of high-technology transfer of information is just beginning. 
Computer-aided design and manufacturing is popular even before the systems 
leave the infancy stage of development, and the robotics research will in time 
bring about major changes in our labor intensive tasks — both blue- and 


‘white-collar jobs will be affected. 


The Transfer of Knowledge is a major policy issue that must be addressed by 
the NIE. If the taxpayer supported Regional Educational Laboratories and the 
R&D Centers cannot respond to this development, changes should be made. High 
technology and computer science is accepted as part of the modern day 
ieuicaien -- now it is time to recognize the value of these modern-day 


innovations as part of the education/training delivery system. 
In its simplest form, the following is submitted for review: 


TRANSFER OF KNOWLEDGE 
Definition: 
A policy decision by the National Institute of 
Education to initiate a program of research on the 
available high-technology information systems and 
focus upon the appropriate application to increase the 


educational teaching quality and capacity. 


oe | 
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Justification: 


The computer applications touch every member of our 
society, and the wide range of benefits are convincing 
the majority of the population that this technology 
has a purpose in our daily lives, 

e medical advances that include hitevecving systens 
e rapid transmission of the information flow 

e office. automation of every description 

e industrial manufacturing and advanced robotics 

e military systems 

e entertainment 


e food production and processing 
How Policy Influences: 


Education facing a host of challenges that range 
from increasing the knowledge base to reducing the 
personnel included in the current delivery systen. 
Tssues of this magnitude should be addressed from a 
solid policy position by the National Institute of 
Education. Such a policy would be the keystone 
necessary to connect, bridge, and hold together the 
multitude of unilateral efforts underway by school 


districts deserving of attention. 
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Gevelop long-range plans for computer use 
specifications to meet short- and long-range 

' ebjectives 
allocation of personnel, tasks, and salary/wage 
scales 
management responsibilities for equipment, 
training, and collection of progress assessment 
information for NIE use in establising reliable 
data base and analysis 
crosa-district collaboration on technical 
innovations 
National or regional program opportunities 
availability to small inodis, tare or urban, 
that have difficulty in attracting and retaining 
sufficient qualified instructors 
develop projects to reduce travel time of 

. specialized personnel 
introduce opportunities for structured, 


independent,” or group learning 


Researchable Issues: 


NIE should commission a team to examine the available ~- 
technology and introduce technology representatives to 
defined educational problems that require attention. 


Permit the high-tech designers to become acquainted 


with the educational world as it exists and solicit. 


t7 


‘ 


recommendations that might bring about improvements 


, through the introduction of a transfer of knowledge 

system. | 

@ specialized programs, lectures, laboratory 
experiments, library support, team teaching, 
counseling, inservice training, 


The SIE effort should include the second phase that 
introduces selected educational managers to the high 
technology systems available, and they should search 


for new opportunities. 


Pilots might be established,’ or RFP's solicited by NIE 
to create a vell-defined plan to research the programs 
underway and draw donciusions as to the merits of the 
activities. The Altimate purpose of the research 
would be to establish the various eikacanciees and 
their combinations in the use of sophisticated systens 
to accomplish educational objectives; and the outcomes 
would add to the body of educational knowledge about 
teaching, learning and improving a 


performance. 


/ 


ae Alfred Bork 
. — University of California 
oe \at Irvine 


Ta making a brief case as to why the change I am suggesting 
will take place, I first look briefly at educational factors in 
modern society. Then I will consider aspects directly related to 
the computer. 


Current Status of Education .~ 


Pirst, it does not take any great effort to see that our 
educational system is currently in trouble. We are being told 
this constantly from all sides. The daily newspapers, the popular 
magazines, and recent. books are full of descriptions of the 
problems of cur current educational systems. .One can even measure 
these to some extent by decifining SAT scores, declining steadily 
until last year, and similar results from the National Assessment 
tests. 7 


Independent of statistics, however, the most interesting and 
etitical information is the decline in faith in education in the 
United States. We can see this very heavily reflected among 
politicians at all levels. At one time for a politician to speak 
out against education was suicidal. Now we find that it is often 
politically effective. Indeed, our current president campaigned 
on the notion that we didn't need a Department of Education, 
although so far he hasn't abolished it. But he did abolish the 
entire science education division within the National Science 
Foundation, simply by cutting its budget effectively to zero. The 
politicians know that education has little support in American 
society and that, indeed, it is politically expedient to cut 
edcrtional funds. Education has few defenders and many 
deecractors. 


T do not wish to imply that these problems with education are 
simply a matter of public relations. Indeed education has very 
real problems in this country and elsewhere. [In the whole history 
of the *merican educational system there has seldom been a time 
when there was greater turmoil and where the status of teaching, 
in both the public schools and universities, has Seen lower than 
it is now. 


All indications point to the fact that this decline in 
popular support of our educational system will continue. Few 
positive factors other than interest in the computer can be 
pointed to. 


Coupled with this declining appreciation of education, 
perhaps even a consequence, is a factor which affects education 
even more directly, the factor of increasing financial 
constraints. The schools do not raise enough money to run an 
adequate educational system in this country today. Any adequate 
science or ma tics teacher can make far more money outside of 
the schools universities than that individual can make within 
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types is capidly dcopping in peice. 8 8=«s_—is 
whe integrated circuit technology is‘only at its 


and we can. expect a long steady decline in prices,. 
capabilities, and decrease in size. Going along with 
increased educational capabilities, such as sound ( 


_ by the videodisc, and a host of o 
Tn planning for computers in education we aust give full attention 
to this dynamic situation rather than focusihg on today's 
hardware. ; 


Technology is not learning. We can be too carried away with - 


the technology and become interested in it to the exclusion of . 
leasning! So we should not give primary attention in education to 
the new hardware developments. The real interest in the computer 
in learning lies not in its decreasing peice and increasing 


capabilities, obvious to all, bute eather to its effectiveness asa 


learning device. 


- How does one demonstrate this effectiveness? tn education 
the traditional mode of. experiment has seldom proved to be 
satisfactory. Neither the financial resources nor the number of 
subjects are adequate in most existing educational research. The 
difficulties have to do with the many variables which cannot be 
controlled, so different from the experimental situations that 
were typical of the physical sciences. Few large-scale 
experinents have proceeded with the computer, and these were often 
flawed. Purther, our skills in developing materials have 
advanced, and many of the studies are based on minimal early 
material. We can find lists of research projects that supposedly 
do of don't demonstrate that the computer is good in learning, but 
Tt am singularly unimpressed with most of chese studies when [ 
examine them closely. 


So the use of adequate comparison studies in demonstrating 
that computers are useful in education {s seldom practical. All 
is not lest, however, in demonstrating effectiveness for users. 
One important way to do this, very convincing in many situations, 
is to look at some examples of what is possible and to point out 
the features of those examples which lead to the computer becoming 
generally very effective in learning. It is this approach ve will 
follow here. Another approach is through peer evaluation, the 
examination of materials by pedagogical experts in the area 
involved. 


Bducational Technology Center Projects 


T will describe in this section three projects in computer 
based learning from the Educational Technology Center. The first 
used a timesharing system; the others, more recent, were developed 
disectly on personal comptuers. 


ay 


The first project is a beginning quarter of a college Sased 
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student is always active. ‘The computer may enable us to get back 
to a much more humanistic, a much more friendly, educational 
system by making all of cur learcnecs participants cather than the 


The second advantage offered by the computer is 
individualization of the- process of learning. Everyone says that 
students are different, that each student is unique, that each 
student learns in different ways. But most of cur standard 
learning procedures, such as the lecture, ace very weak in 


allowing for these individual differences. They typically treat — 


most students in the same way. Por example, if a student in a 
particular point in a course lecture is lacking some important 
background information, that student is swept along in our | 
traditional courses with everyone else in the class.” The missing 
information is hard to acquife under those circumstances. The 
rational @ would be to allow the student needing special 
help to stdp the major flow of learning at that point and to go 
back and pick up the background information. But most of our 
present structures for learning have no adequate provisions for 
such a possibility. The actual needs vary between what can be 
learned in a few minutes and what can be learned in a whole 
course. - 


With the computer the situation is entirely different. ach 
student can move at a pace best for that student. Zach student 
will be responding frequently to questions. (We have found in our 
recent programs that a student responds about every fifteen: 
seconds). So the computer, with curriculum material prepared Sy 
excellent teachers, can determine what the student understancs or 
does not understand at a given point. Remedial aid can be given 
where appropriate, simply as part of the flow of the material with 
no DSreak from the student point of view. Indeed, the student, 
using well-prepared computer based learning material, does not 
have the impression that any “special” treatment is taking place, 
so no psychological stigma is attached to such aid. With the 
iadividualization possible with computers, one can hope to achieve 
the goal of mastery learning, where everyone learns all material 
‘essentially perfectly. . 

So much for “why" computers are going to become the dominant 
educational delivery system. The two factors mentioned, the 
unpleasant situation in education today and the usefulness of the 
computer as a way of learning particularly in dealing with large 
numbers of students, suggest to me that the computer will move 
rapidly forward in education. Sut we still must look at the other 
side of the question, the “how* of the development. That is, how 
do we move from our present situation, where computers are little 
used in learning, to a situation in which they aze the domidant 
delivery system? This is the subject of the next section. , 


HOW WILL WE MOVE TO MUCH GREATER COMPUTER USE? 


own, is enormous. ‘The home will be the driving force for 
education too, since the commercial pressures for home sales will 
be very great. 


. Ta a sense, education is never “first® with computers. for 
many yeacs we piggybacked on essentially a business or scientific 
technology in computers with education only a poor follower. The 
new situation will be similar, but with the home market the 
dominant one. 


To sell computers for the home, it will be necessary that 
they do something. The average home owner is not going to buy a 
computer on the grounds that they are currently being sold to 
homes, primarily for hobbyists. The home user of equipment buys 
an apoliance, a device such as a refrigerator or stove that 
accomplishes some task or tasks. They don't buy a gadget that 
they can put together in various ways to accomplish different 
types of tasks! The size of the home market will depend on che 
skill of vendors in convincing people that the computer in the 
home will be useful to the average person. Some estimates have 
suggested sixty million computers in homes in ten years. 


I do not wish to imply that a single appliance-like use of 
the computer will drive the home market. On tHe contrary, a 
variety of such uses are likely to be important. Home word 
processing, for example, will be an extremely important use. Home 
financial systems, complete enough to keep all the financial 
records and write the income tax when asked to, and to aid in h 
financial decisions, will also be of importance. Personal recofd 
keeping systems, including class notes, lists, and similar uses, 
are also likely, to be of major use in the home. Pinally, 
educational material will be one of the types of material that 
without question will drive the home market. The size of this 
market will rer on the quality and quantity of such appliance- 
lixe programs. 


Thus, we will find learning material based on the computer 
being developed for Home computers, in some cases alnost 
independently of whether it will also be usable in elementary and 
secondary schools, university, or other learning environments. 
Schools will use the material developed primarily for education in 
the home even though it may not be ideally suited. [It may be that - 
this material will often have more careful thought put into it 
than some of the earlier products developed particularly for the 
school environment, simply because the potential market is so much 
larger and users more discriminating. Schools are already 
desperately searching for computer based learning material and are 
finding that little good material is available. 


The people who are using the new learning materials in the 
home will be coming to our schools and universities. They will 
already have become accustomed to interactive learning, and nore 
_ and more they will demand it in educational institutions. If the 
educational ‘institutions wish to survive, they will provide it. 
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the newer companies will have no need for this, and so may be open 
to more adventuresome activities. Some of the companies will be —- 
selling to a combination of the home and school market. [In 

general the materials developed for the home market will be 
available in the school market too. 


Schools “i 

_ Given the turmoil and financial restraints in the schools, 
the commercial pressures, the pressures created by the home . 
‘market, and the increasing effectiveness of the computer as a 
learning device, more and more schools will turn to computers for 


delivery of learning material. Indeed, we can already spot this 
happening, aljhough in a minor way. . e 


' Qne interesting sign is the fact that many schools, 
particularly small-schools, no longer have adequately prepared 
teachers to teach many of the important courses in the curriculum. 
Thus if we look at high school courses such as trigonometry, 
advanced mathematics, and science courses, rural schools in the < 
United States presently are often not providing these 
capabilities, at least not in a way that is competitive with the 

“better large urban schools. Computers will be a mechanism for 
equalizing opportunity for students by providing computer based 
learning courses in these declining areas, courses that otherwise 
would not be ‘available; Hopefully, these courses will be 
developed by the best individuals from all over the country. 


We may see a decreased role of the formal school and the 

formal university in our educational system. ' Much education will 
_ be able to take place in the home in a flexible fashion. At the 

‘aniversity level we already see one outstanding example of a : 
development of this kind, The Open University in the United a 
Kingdom, but still with relatively Little use of computers. The a 
Open University has demonstrated that good curriculum material in aS ese @ 
home environments can vbe effective as a learning rede and 
economical as compared with the standard cost of education. 
Voucher systems, if. they are enacted, will aake home learning much 
more likely. 


I do not wish to Laply that all education will move to the 
home. Indeed, a view of the educational system such as that shown 
in George Leonard's book, Education and Ecstasv, suggests that the 
sociological components, the factors associated with living with 
other people and living with oneself, will still probably best 
take place in small group environments within schools. But many. 
of the knowledge-based components of learning nay move to the 
howe 5 

d \ 
cvpea of Usage 
we have discussed very little about the way computers will be 
_ used within the school system. gomething needs to be said about 
this, a only ‘to gounteract some of the current propaganda: 
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All these courses need to consider such important gueure’ useg as 
word processing, personal financial and record keeping SYSCORP e 
and eductional satecial. : 


to ram. Learning to program is already a, Fe 
rapidly increasing activity in our universities.and schools. ze 
represents in grade six through twelve the most couwmon usage of 
computers at the present time. Unfortunately, where it happens at 
’ this level it is often a aisas eer, harming mote than helping the 
student. 


The major problea ig the-way programming is taught. A whole 
group of people is being taught a set of techniques which are no 
longer adequate to the pragramming art today. These techniques 
were common in the early days of computing, but they are . 
inadequate according to today's standards. Many of the people 
learning to program in ‘Junior high. school and high school cannot 
overcome the initial bad habits which hate often been instilled in 
‘them when they come to the universities. Many universities are 
now reporting this phenomenon. —F 


“he main culprit is BASIC. rt is not that BASIC has to be 
taught in a way that is antithetical to everything we know, about 
programming today. But it almost inevitably is taught in such a 
_. fashion. BASIC is the junk food of modern programming. Indeed, 
the analogy is close in that junk food tends to destroy the body's 
desire for better types of food. But the analogy is weak in one 
regard: BASIC is the initial language of the vast majority of 
these people. [It is as if you started feeding junk food to babies 
one day old and didn't give them anything else until they were . 
six! If I could leave you with one message, perhaps the most 
pressing message, it is to STOP TEACHING SASTC. [t is Secoming 
clear that students who learn 3ASIC as their first computer 
language will in almost all cases acquire a set of bad programming 
habits. These habits are very difficult to overceme, so BASIC 
programmers have difficulty writing readable and maintainable 
code. eR 

4 
The following cecent eas by a dgeiomianed computer 
schantist, Edgar DAINSEERY is relevant: 


"Ie is practically iecrewtiite to teach good spegcumming to 
students that have a prior exposure to SASIC: as potential 
programmers they are mentally: mutilated beyond hope of 
regeneration. * 


What. programing languages should we teach? There are a 
number of possibilities for junior high and high schools. Logo is 
certainly one interwsting possibility, although I must confess 
that some features of Logo are different fram those recommended in 
the best modern programming practices. Logo, however, is | 
introduced in a problem solving envizonment, and that is very much 
to its advantage. Often its main intent ‘ts presented not to teach 
programming but to teach more general problem solving capabilities 
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tend to dndecrate these problems of developing effective learning 
material. Hence, some af the solutions which have been proposed 
are solutions which are simply not adequate to the problems. Some 
of these solutfons assume only small incremental changes in the 
curriculum structure and do not understand the magnitude of the 
development necesary.. 


We cannot discuss fully in this paper all the aspects of the 
production process. The Educational Technology Center has 
extensive litecature ee concerning these issues for those 
interested. ‘ 


Several critical ites concerning products should be made to 
give the reader a reasonable overall viewpoint. The production 
system is a complex system, one that should involve many types of 
people with many different skills. If one looks at the production 
of any educational material, one sees that that is the case. We 
can learn such by examining effective curriculum production 
systems, such as that currently in use in The Open University, 
that used in producing the major curriculum efforts in the United 
States more than ten years ago, and that involved in such areas as 
the development of textbooks. 


What ‘we need to resist is the notion that one person, perhaps 
a teacher in his or her spare time, will do it all. I do not 
believe that any sizable amount of good curriculum material will 
be produced by this method. Purthermore, I do not believe that 
the devices which are being urged for these teachers, such as 
simple-minded authoring systems based on toy languages (Pilot) 
will be effective. Nor do f think that languages such as Tutor 
will be effective, because they do not meet the reasonable 
criterid associated with modern programming languages. Most of 
these languages are old in their design, and few of them 
understand the nature of structured programting. A serious 
professional approach is needed if we are to maintain the quality 
of the computer based learning materials produced. “ 


We can see a number of stages needed in such a professional 
approach, listed below. 
a) Preplanning 
b) Establishing goals, objectives, and ‘rough outlines 
.C) Specifying the materials pedagogically 
a) Reviewing and revising this specification 
e) Designing the spatial and temporal sree rere: of ‘the material 
‘£) | Designing the code. 


g) Coding 

h) Testing ih-house 
i) Revising 

3) Pield testing 
k), Revising 


Tne last two stages may be repeated twice. 


\ 
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modern structured languages. 
oR, 


4. Listen to students. In your own teaching, begin to move 
away from the lecture mode presentation into a more Socratic mode. 
A ctditical factor is Listening to what students say and watching 
what-they do. ‘This means that when you ask questions, you have to 
wait for answers! It also means working more individually with 
students in groupe of two to four. It is only by this procedure 
that you will begin to build up the insights you need for how 
students actually behave when they are learning. | 

. People vhose primary mode of interaction with students is 
through the lecture mode or through textbooks are seldom the best 
choices for preparing computer based learning material. The 
development of computer based learning material will need vast 
numbers of experienced teachers, teachers who have been listening 
to theirs studenes and who understand student learning problems. 


S$. Personal computers. Begin to use a variety of personal 
computers, with particular emphasis on the new generation of 15 
bit machines. Read the journals that tell you about new 
equipment. Watch for voice input, better graphics, and ful 


' multimedia capabilities. : 


6. Critical attitude. Look at a good bit of computer based 
learning material, trying to develop a critical attitude toward 
it. Don't be overwhelmed simply because it is interactive or 
because the computer is involved. Xeep your nind on the learning 
issues and learn to develop some sensitivity as to what existing 
material helps learning and what doesn't. 


Most existing material is poor. Pind out why. Read the 
journals that specialize in critical reviews. 


7. Work with others. The development of good computer based 
learning material is best done in a group. Work with others in: 
discussing goals, strategy, and the details of design. 


8. Puture orientation. Conceptcate on the long-cange 
situation, not today or tomorrow. Decisions which are “good" from 
a short-range point of view may be undesirable in the long range 
to boeh you and to the future of cur entire educational system. 

So keep the long-range point of view strongly in mind. 


9. Visions. Begin to think about what type of future 
educational system would be both desirable and possible. If you 
want to influence the future, you must have visions. 


"Developing quality computer-assisted instruction demands 
forethought; those of you who are unfortunately caught up in 
expedient movements in education need to take a closer, more 
Courageous look at the nature of the hose on Pandora's chip. 
You're dealing with as powerful a tool as the gods have ever 
given us." 


te $6. nei 


